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Editorial 


A common theme that emerges from the several articles 
in this issue of the Quarterly is that of unity through recon¬ 
ciliation. Whether the area be church order, Jewish-Christian 
relations, or theology, these essays illustrate the crucial point 
that God calls us to overcome our sinful tendencies toward divi¬ 
sion and conflict, and to devote our energy and our prayer to 
achieving “the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 

In the first article, Fr John Meyendorff sets forth a num¬ 
ber of steps that could lead the Orthodox Church on the Amer¬ 
ican continent beyond its present state of jurisdictional frag¬ 
mentation and towards authentic unity. After reviewing the 
historical factors behind the present impasse, he offers important 
and concrete proposals for achieving canonical unity through 
pan-Orthodox agreement. His recommendations call for an at¬ 
titude of repentance and humility on the part of each of us, to 
discover together “new ways to realize what is absolute, per¬ 
manent and unchangeable in the nature of the Church: Her 
conciliar unity in each place.” 

With recent reports of increasing anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union, we are pleased to offer our readers the assess¬ 
ment of M, Agursky and D. Segal, of Jerusalem’s Hebrew 
University, of the mutual understanding and fraternal rap¬ 
prochement achieved between Jews and Russian Orthodox 
Christians during the last century. The subtitle of their article 
pointedly underscores the need for a continued effort toward 
reconciliation, based on “a common legacy—a common hope.” 

The last three articles continue the theme of “unity 
through reconciliation” in the areas of inter-Orthodox theolog¬ 
ical discussion (Vassiliadis, Harrison), and ecumenical dialogue 
(van Rossum). This is an important theme to meditate upon 
in these days when the United States and its allies are engaged 
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in a tragic war that can only widen the gulf between tradi¬ 
tional Muslim societies and modern secular states such as our 
own. Given the current political tensions, the divine imperative 
to create peace through love may seem utopian, even within 
the Body of Christ. Yet it is precisely the struggle to achieve 
and preserve authentic unity within the various domains of the 
Church’s life—including ecclesial polity, inter-faith relations, 
and theology—that must ground any Orthodox witness to “unity 
through reconciliation” in the political and social spheres. May 
we pray to God in this Lenten season that He grant us the 
courage and the wisdom to assume that struggle and to carry 
it through as He wills. 


IN MEMORIAM 

As this issue was going to press, we learned of 
the death, on February 8, 1991, of Protopresbyter 
Alexis Kniazeff. Dean of St Sergius Orthodox Theo¬ 
logical Institute in Paris for over three decades, Fr Alexis 
was a cherished teacher and friend of many of us. May 
God preserve and extend the teaching and pastoral min¬ 
istry he so ably undertook during those years, and 
bestow upon His servant joy and eternal memory in 
His Kingdom. 
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Orthodox Unity in America: 
New Beginnings? 


John Meyendorff 


Writing to Pope Damascus a few short years before his 
death, St Basil the Great describes the sadly chaotic state of the 
Church a few decades after the “Constantinian peace,” i.e., the 
recognition of the Church by the Roman empire, which gave 
Christians all the opportunities to pray, to teach, to bear witness 
to society at large, and to organize Church life as they saw fit 
Freedom came in 312 AD; but by 375 AD, although the Arian 
heresy was largely overcome by Ae work of St Athanasius and 
the Cappadocian fathers, bishops were still fighting bishops; the 
churches of Alexandria and Rome were supporting—against 
the Cappadocian fathers—a “super-Orthodox” (so-called “Old 
Nicean”) group, which pretended alone to preserve the true 
faith of St Athanasius; and all were soliciting state intervention 
in Church affairs to aid their cause. Yet it is precisely that period 
in Church history that we Orthodox consider as the “classic” 
period, the period of the fathers, the time when our faith in the 
Holy Trinity was formulated in a definitive way, precisely by 
St Basil, who expressed his despair of ever seeing ecclesiastical 
peace and who, indeed, died in 379, before seeing the fruits of 
his efforts. 

The comforting side of all this is that the Church of God 
is obviously not kept alive by Church politics, but by the power 
of the Spirit, and that if there is a Church today, in spite of all 
the scandals of history, this is obvious prior proof of the Church’s 
divine origin, which cannot be destroyed by human weakness, 
not even by the “gates of Hell . . .” But the example of the 
Fathers, who were the instruments of the Spirit, shows that the 
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Spirit works through human efforts (this is the meaning of the 
Orthodox doctrine of “synergy” between divine grace and human 
freedom), and that it is not futile to keep struggling within the 
boundaries of the historical Church, which—as an institution— 
always remains “human,” i.e. limited, but also sent into the world 
for its salvation. There would be no hope without the divine 
promise that, at the end, God will be “all in all,” i.e. without 
eschatology, which we experience each time we celebrate the 
Eucharist. But precisely because we are being given that experi¬ 
ence—^in the world and for the world—^we are also called to 
make it visible and real in the empirical existence of the Chris¬ 
tian community, i.e. in the Church as it is historically, rejecting 
the temptation of pride, of sectarian or individualistic separa¬ 
tism and fragmentation, knowing that the ultimate victory will 
not be ours, but the Lord’s. 

There are many reasons for “human” deq)air, when one 
considers the state of affairs of Orthodoxy in America, espe¬ 
cially in terms of canonical unity. In 1905—i.e., 86 years ago— 
archbishop Tikhon took that unity for granted, and publicly 
defined the principles which should preside over its realization: 
unity of the Church and pluralism of immigrant national tradi¬ 
tions. More sweepingly still, in 1921, ecumenical patriarch 
Meletios, in his enthronement address, spoke of an “American 
Orthodox Church” in the making. Today, our hierarchs are 
generally much more reserved on that matter than their prede¬ 
cessors. The Standing Conference of Bishops, created in 1960, 
never even succeeded (although it tried!) to have Orthodox 
unity placed on the agenda of pan-Orthodox meetings! It 
remained itself an ad hoc consultative body with many illogical 
aspects in its structure and activity. In 1970, one Church—^the 
Russian—^finally took canonical action, and established the 
Autocephalous Orthodox Church in America, which basically 
followed the model proposed by archbishop Tikhon in 1905. 
There was now a church in America, for Americans, but 
national traditions were preserved wherever needed. Russian, 
Ukrainian, and other Slavic traditions were maintained in many 
parishes, and Romanians, Bulgarians, and Albanians were organ¬ 
ized into distinct dioceses, with their bishops having full voting 
rights in the Holy Synod. 
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I will not speak here of the substance of the debate between 
the patriarchates of Constantinople and Moscow which fol¬ 
lowed the establishment of autocephaly,‘ except to say that the 
autocephaly was defined as the beginning, and not the end of a 
process; that the Russian Church, although it possessed canonical 
priority in America, as having been in charge of territorial 
dioceses existing here from 1840 to 1921, could not and did not 
challenge other churches, but required from the newly estab¬ 
lished autocephaly to respect their rights; that those who criti¬ 
cized and rejected the autocephaly did not propose any alterna¬ 
tive plan for Orthodox unity, insisting simply on the status quo, 
claiming that Orthodox Americans, particularly Greek Amer¬ 
icans, were not “ready” or “mature” enough for either auto¬ 
cephaly or unity. There was also the debate as to who has the 
right to establish new autocephalous churches. 

After twenty years, it may be time for a new begmning. 
Indeed, if some of the positions taken in 1970 remain the same, 
many elements of the problem are being modified by the his¬ 
torical developments of our time. This seems to justify a new 
look at the norms which belong to the Holy Tradition of the 
Church, at the obstacles standing in the way of their implemen¬ 
tation, and at concrete—and possibly iimovative —solutions 
which must be considered, if one seeks concrete results. 


1. The Norms 

The norms are so well known that there is no—actually 
there cannot be any—disagreement within Orthdoxy as to 
their substance. The problem lies in the implementation. 

The Holy Church is a new unity of people in Christ. Divided 
by sin and by the “powers of this world,” human beings are 
offered to enter thorough baptism—^i.e. through death and 
resurrection in Christ—^into one Church, as anticipation of the 
kingdom of God. The New Testament teaches us that salvation 

iThe full text of the letters exchanged on that occasion as well as the 
Tomos of Autocephaly itself, have been published, in English translation, in 
St Vladimifs Theological Quarterly 15 (1971), 1-2 (and in a separate booklet 
entitled Autocephaly), This is the only publication including both sidef 
views. Other publications were deliberately onesided. 
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is a matter of personal decision and free choice—one is baptized 
upon a profession of personal faith in Christ—^but also that life 
in Christ is communion and community, or ecclesia: a gathering 
of people called from the world to share a new life, where there 
is “neither Jew nor Greek, neither slave nor free, neither male 
nor female,” but where “all are one in Christ Jesus” (Gal 3:28). 
To become a Christian does not mean simply to adopt some 
ethical norms, or to acquire new personal convictions, or to 
become spiritually or esoterically initiated into some private 
club. Such alternatives all existed at the time of Christ and the 
apostles, but they were not accepted as valid. We learn that 
“all the faithful were together and had all things in common; 
they sold their properties and their belongings and divided the 
proceeds among all, according to each person’s need; they 
jemained daily together in the temple breaking bread at 
home..,” (Acts 2:45-6). 

Although this description of the early Christian community 
can be realized literally today only in monastic communities, 
the model itself points to the nature of the Christian faith, which 
always implied that those who accepted it became “members of 
each other” (Eph 4:25; cf. St Paul’s comments on the body of 
Christ in I Cor 12:12-27), and that this “corporal” unity was 
not simply a psychological or moral state of mind, but a gift of 
God, implied in baptism and realized in the Eucharist. It is 
because this basic teaching of the New Testament is not taken 
seriously, that it is often so difficult to make people understand 
why the concrete realization of Church unity is so crucial both 
for our own salvation and for a consistent witness to those 
outside. 

But our baptism does not imply only that we are taken 
“out of the world.” The community, forming Christ’s body, does 
not require physical withdrawal from reality, from history, from 
human society at large. Although the particular monastic path 
of withdrawal has been blessed and acknowledged as fuUy 
legitimate for some, the Church as a whole is being sent into 
the world to perform a mission; Christ was sent into the world 
by the Father, and He also sends His disciples; and their unity 
in Christ is what makes their mission behevable (John 17:18, 
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21). So disunity is sin indeed, and also a betrayal of Christ and 
of His mission. 

Do we know how to go about concretely securing unity? 
The New Testament contains few practical guidelines, because 
the early Christian community was supposed to understand and 
live up to the norms spontaneously. Did it always in reality? 
Certainly not. St Paul is indignant at the community in Corinth, 
where Christians of Jewish origin would not share fte Eucharist 
with converts from paganism, and created their own separate 
community (we would say “jurisdiction”). “Each one of you 
say,” he writes, “I belong to Paul, and I belong to Apollos, and 
I belong to Cephas, and I belong to Christ. Is Christ divided? 
Was Paul crucified for you, or were you baptized in the name of 
Paul?” (I Cor 1:12-13). 

So there is no need to idealize the early church. It faced 
some of the problems we face today in reali^g concretely the 
unity of the Christian community in each place. But we can 
learn much by considering the means which were used to over¬ 
come the temptation of divisiveness. Indeed, if we believe in 
Tradition —as we say we do—^the experience of the apostles 
and the fathers is obligatory for us. We simply have no right to 
reject it, although we can and we must see how the guidelines 
which they provided can and must be applicable to our condi¬ 
tions, in our time. Our link with Tradition, in this respect, is 
the canons. 

Taken as a whole, the Orthodox canonical tradition is not 
a “juridical system” or a code. It contains texts which today 
are inapplicable, or in contradition with others. Those who 
attempt to use canons as Protestant fundamentalists use Scrip¬ 
tures, ignore how much they themselves are influenced by 
Western approaches which absolutize legalism and institutional 
structures. Canons need interpretation in the light of Tradition 
as a whole, and their interpreters must first of all acquire that 
mind of the Church, without which individual canonical texts 
are often meaningless. It remains, however, that with regard 
to some basic theological, ecclesiological and moral principles 
there is clear canonical consensus, and it is possible to under¬ 
stand why this consensus exists. 

Such a consensus exists on two points which are of crucial 
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importance for our problem: 1) the Church must be one in each 
place; 2) the office of the episcopate is particularly responsible 
for realizing and witnessing to the unity of the true Church 
locally, regionally and universally. Both of these points are 
obviously not only “canonical,” but theological, ecclesiological 
and spiritual. 

“Unity in each place” is, of course, a flexible concept. A 
“place” can be a house, a village, a city area, a country. With 
modem means of transportation and communication, with com¬ 
munities organized at workplaces, etc., there are various ways 
in which one can define a “place.” What is involved here is the 
desire, the readiness and the ability of Orthodox Christians to 
share a common sacramental and community life with their 
neighbors on the basis of no other criterion and principle than 
a common faith, belonging to the same Church, hoping for the 
same salvation, sharing in the same anticipation of the Kingdom 
of God. This is, after all, exactly what St Paul meant when he 
was wondering, writing to the Corinthians, whether “Christ 
was divided” in Corinth. If the readiness and desire to share 
one’s faith exists, practical accommodations are always possible 
to meet difficulties, such as the absence of a common language 
(on that, see the section below on “obstacles”). 

But the canons are unanimous in requiring local unity, and 
place particular responsibility on the bishops. In each place, 
the local church is headed by a bishop, originally the only 
celebrant of the Eucharist, image of Christ and center of unity. 
“There may not be two bishops in a city,” proclaims the First 
Ecumenical Council of Nicea (canon 8). And, quite logically, 
the bishops (who were elected for life by the clergy and laity of 
their particular church) “are not to go beyond their own 
diocese to churches lying outside of their bounds, nor bring 
confusion on the churches . . . And let not bishops go beyond 
their diocese for ordinations and any other ecclesiastical minis¬ 
trations, unless they be invited” (Second Ecumenical Council, 
canon 2). 

But the “one bishop in each place” principle does not mean 
that each local church is isolated and self-sufficient. Canons 
require that bishops of each province meet in synod twice z 
year (First Ecumenical Council, canons 4 and 5). The regula*’ 
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meetings are necessary for solving common problems, but 
particularly to fill vacant sees; for no bishop can ordain another 
bishop alone, particularly not his own successor. Conciliarity is 
therefore a basic principle. Within each church, the bishop heads 
the community together with his presbyters (who are compared 
to the apostles by St Ignatius of Antioch), and the affairs of 
the province are directed by the bishops together. Among the 
bishops of a province, one is a “primate,” often designated as 
“metropoUtan.” His personal approval is necessary for the elec¬ 
tion of all new bishops, and the bishops are forbidden to act 
without his knowledge, just as he too does not act without theirs 
(Apostohc canon 34). He therefore coordinates and sanctions 
episcopal conciliarity on the level of the province. 

On the universal level, the emperor (at least in the early 
Byzantine period) acted as coordinator, not by himself, but 
together with five “patriarchs” (the so-called “pentarchy”). With 
the disappearance of the Western empire, the bishop of Rome, 
always recognized as the first among patriarchs, developed a 
self-sufficiency which would eventually lead to schism. The 
ecumenical patriarch of Constantinople, who had been granted 
“privileges of honor after the bishop of Rome” (Second Ecu¬ 
menical Coimcil, canon 3), became the recognized coordinator, 
as “first bishop” within Orffiodoxy. His actual powers, however, 
varied from period to period. Before the fall of Byzantium 
(1453), he acted in close coordination with the emperor. Under 
the Turkish regime, he became the political head of the entire 
Christian millet of the Ottoman empire, which gave him a 
de facto control over the other Eastern patriarchs. Russia de¬ 
veloped quite independently, as did the independent kingdom 
of Georgia and its ancient patriarchate. 

Responsible for unity locally, a bishop also shares in the 
universal episcopate: he is not bishop by himself, but only be¬ 
cause he is in communion and conciliar cooperation with the 
world episcopate of the Church. All this is symbolized by the 
so-called “diptychs”: at the liturgy a local bishop mentions the 
head of the province or of the autocephalous church to which 
he belongs, while the head of the church mentions all the other 
heads by order of precedence. 
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2. The Obstacles 

There is no doubt that the strange and utterly abnormal 
situation of Orthodoxy in America today is, first of all, rooted 
in ecclesiastical nationalism—a relatively recent phenomenon 
in Orthodoxy and a legacy of modem secularism. 

By “nationalism” I do not mean the fully legitimate de¬ 
velopment of national cultures which characterized the expan¬ 
sion of Christianity in the Middle East, and later from Orthodox 
Byzantium, throughout Eastern Europe. The use of vernacular 
languages in worship—a contrast with the linguistically uniform 
Latin church of the West—created “national churches.” The 
Christian faith became part of culture, and neither Islam nor 
modem Communism were able to uproot it. However, modem 
nationalism, resulting from the French Revolution and the 
“revival of nations,” has provoked a very subtle but decisive 
reversal of priorities. Instead of the previous situation, when the 
Church made use of culture to instill its influence on society, 
secular states, secular societies and secular politicians began 
making use of the Church for their own purposes. This was the 
case in Russia following the reforms of Peter the Great; in 
Greece, after the Greek Revolution of 1821, and in the other 
Balkan countries, as they liberated themselves from the Turkish 
yoke. 

In the past, innumerable wars, political changes and com¬ 
petition between kingdoms and empires divided the Balkans, 
but the unity of the Church in each place was never destroyed. 
In 1860-70, however, the truly shameful tribal stmggle between 
Greeks and Bulgarians led to the establishment of two com¬ 
peting churches, divided on the same territories along ethnic 
and linguistic lines. Fortunately—and although the responsibili¬ 
ties of the schism were obviously split—^the new heresy of 
“phyletism” was formally defined as “the establishment of par¬ 
ticular churches, accepting members of the same nationality and 
refusing the members of other nationalities, being administered 
by pastors of the same nationality,” and as “a coexistence of 
nationally defined churches (italics mine—of the same 
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faith, but independent from each other, in the same city and 
village.”* 

This clearly defined and condemned “heresy” is, of course, 
precisely what exists m America today. And what is even more 
deplorable is that this situation is considered by many—many 
Orthodox included—as normal. Eastern Christianity is an 
“ethnic” faith of Greeks, Russians, Serbians and others. Each 
of these nationalities has “their own” church, which may be 
“in communion” with the other Orthodox churches, just as, 
today, the various Protestant denominations are “in communion” 
with each other. Many believe that, with Americanization, 
these will be integrated into mainstream Protestant denomina- 
tionalism... 

The mass media emphasize the most exotic, the most 
foreign and, to most Americans, most unusual aspects of Ortho¬ 
dox public behavior. Thus, the main obstacle to unity is the 
ecclesiastical nationalism which—although it is originally rooted 
in a positive and holy concern for integration of Christianity 
into culture—^has de facto become a form of unenlightened and 
careless tribalism, incompatible with the Orthodox and catholic 
understanding of the Church. 

Curiously—^but perhaps fortunately—^the Orthodox actu¬ 
ally look much worse in the public image they present than they 
are in reality. There are so many mission-oriented parishes, so 
many areas where Orthodox communities are really acting 
together as one church, and—even more importantly—so many 
Orthodox in America who share the same truly catholic vision 
of the faith and experience of the Eucharist, that the caricature 
which has become familiar to outsiders is very often quite wrong. 

Related to these facts is one approach to the problem, 
which is often being used by the motW-churches, when they 
condescend to discuss the American situation: multiplicities of 
jurisdictions and ethnicity are expressions of what is called the 
Orthodox diaspora. One is told therefore to look for solutions 
of a “diaspora problem.” I strongly believe that, although this 
approach might be applicable temporarily to some immigrant 

2Greek text of the decrees quoted in Maximos of Sardis, T6 OlKOUjas- 
vik6v OaTpiapxEiov iv ‘Op9od6^<p 'EKKXqoig (Thessaloniki, 1972), 
pp. 323-5. 
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groups for empirical reasons, the overall situation in America 
lies much beyond an “immigrant” or diaspora problem. Fur¬ 
thermore, and quite importantly, it is theologically wrong to 
apply the concept of “diaspora” to the Church. 

Diaspora is a biblical concept applied to Jews Uving outside 
of the promised land of Israel. It appears in the New Testament 
(John 7:35; James 1:1; I Peter 1:1) with exactly that sense, 
but is it never used—or ever could be used—^in canonical texts 
or any Christian ecclesiological context. Indeed, for the people 
of the New Testament, the promised land is the New Jerusalem 
on high. This is precisely why the members of the Church of 
Christ are “at home” and in no “diaspora,” in every time and 
place where they celebrate the divine liturgy, because the New 
Jerusalem is manifested everywhere. Living out of one’s own 
country might be painful, but political or economic emigration 
is not, as such, an ecclesiological dimension. In the canonical 
tradition, there is actually one precedent: the Orthodox inhabi¬ 
tants of Cyprus—an autocephalous church of ancient times— 
had to be relocated in the Hellespont, near the sea of Marmara, 
following the invasion of their island by the Arabs. The Council 
in Trullo (or Sixth Ecumenical, canon 39) made a special 
provision in order to avoid destrojdng the territorial principle 
and to respect the rights of Cyprus: the local metropolitan (of 
Cyzicus) was submitted to the Cypriot archbishop who received 
the title of Justinianopolis, and who was also given “the rights 
of Constantinople,” i.e. the right to ordain metropolitans within 
his new territory (a right which in the Hellespont previously be¬ 
longed to the ecumenical patriarch in accordance with canon 28 
of Chalcedon). So there were still no overlapping jurisdictions. 

Shall we make the intellectual and spiritual effort to get 
out of our truly intolerable American situation, where compet¬ 
ing Orthodox metropolitans and archbishops, acting as ethnarchs, 
are in fact betraying their divinely-established duty and right 
to be the guardian of Church unity? 

But the application of the notion of diaspora to America 
does not always imply theological and canonical meaning. It 
simply implies that the Orthodox of America are away from 
their natural “home” and should therefore organize their church 
life on a temporary basis, until they return to “their” country. 
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Such an approach truly verges on the ridiculous, except, of 
course, for an always present minority of recent immigrants, 
who do, indeed, need pastoral care and respect for their needs 
and customs. But, for the vast majority of the Orthodox in 
America, America is their permanent coimtry. Most of them 
are children, grandchildren or great-grandchildren of immigrants 
who came here of their own free will and in order to stay. In 
any case, when the Russian Church was establishing its diocese 
before 1921, first in Alaska, then in San Francisco, New York 
and Canada, the idea was to organize a permanent canonical 
Church life for the citizens of this country and of Canada. Fur¬ 
thermore and most importantly, the Church is missionary. Today 
it includes a very large proportion of converts—more Aan half 
of the bishops of the OCA, many priests, half of the student body 
at St Vladimir’s Seminary, and in numerable laity in many 
parishes of all jurisdictions. How can they possibly be con¬ 
sidered as diaspora? 

Overcoming all the psychological, intellectual, pseudo- 
canonical, and political obstacles, we need to establish our united 
Church on a sohd, permanent and triily canonical basis. 


3. The Solutions 

In order to establish the Orthodox Church on this conti¬ 
nent as a canonically united body, two procedures are “on the 
table,” officially or unofficially. 

The first one was spelled out by archbishop Tikhon in 1905 
and formally proposed in 1970—^for those who wanted it, soli¬ 
cited it, and accepted it—by the Church of Russia: an auto- 
cephaloiis Church in America, canonically headed by a synod of 
bishops, where various national groups and traditions are repre¬ 
sented, and an inner structure which 1) meets the needs of 
these ethnic groups, and 2) follows Orthodox principles of 
conciliarity, and clergy-laity responsibility, including participa¬ 
tion in the nomination of candidates for the episcopacy, to be 
canonically elected by the synod. As a churchman and a theo¬ 
logian, I do believe that this solution is canonically correct and 
pastorally logical. The experience of the autocephalous Ortho- 
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dox Church in America during the past twenty years shows 
that it is also practical, although I do not claim that all things 
within the OCA are always done in a consistent way. The major 
problem is that only part of the Orthodox leadersMp in Amer¬ 
ica supported the autocephaly and that the ecumenical patri¬ 
archate opposed it. 

The second procedure would consist in canonical unity 
imder the ecumenical patriarchate. Ecumenical patriarch Dimi- 
trios seems to have publicly proposed it. Speaking in Washing¬ 
ton last summer, he mentioned that America belongs to the 
patriarchate’s “ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” Obviously there is a 
matter of principle, not a historical fact, which is implied here, 
since before 1921, the only ecclesiastical jurisdiction represented 
by bishops in North America was that of the Church of 
Russia... 

The existence of these two points of view suggest (to me, 
at least) the following observations: 

1. There is the eminently positive fact that unity is the 
avowed goal on both sides, and that—as could also be noted in 
the exchange of letters between Moscow and Constantinople fol¬ 
lowing the autocephaly of 1970—the most eminent authorities 
in Orthodoxy are not happy with the present situation and 
consider the return to territorial unity as a necessity. They would 
cease to be Orthodox if they believed otherwise. 

2. Although they foUow different policies, these same au¬ 
thorities show flexibility (and charity). The autocephalous 
Orffiodox Church intends to remain in full sacramental com¬ 
munion and canonical relations with all the other autocephalous 
churches (as required by the Tomos if 1970). It recognizes— 
and even solicits—a leadership of the ecumenical patriarchate in 
pan-Orthodox affairs. It participates in the Standing Conference 
of Bishops, presided by the Exarch of the ecumenical patriar¬ 
chate. The latter, on the other hand, also maintains communion 
and canonical relations, not only with the OCA, but also with 
the other jurisdictions (Antiochian, Serbian, Romanian, Bul¬ 
garian), which should clearly be seen as uncanonical also, if 
Constantinople’s claims for jurisdiction in America are taken 
seriously ... It is obvious, therefore, that all sides recognize 
that a solution requires pan-Orthodox agreement and cannot be 
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reached unilaterally. World Orthodoxy does not know an author¬ 
ity, which, like the papacy, would be entitled to impose a solu¬ 
tion by decree. 

Taking for granted, therefore, that the procedure to follow 
should involve pan-Orthodox consensus, the goal to be reached 
is a Church united and American. United —^for the obvious 
reasons discussed above. American —not in a neo-nationaUstic 
or neo-ethnic sense, but a church for Americans and in America, 
necessarily reflecting the pluralism and the diversity of Amer¬ 
ican society, offering Orthodoxy not only to Greeks or Russians, 
but to all Americans, including Hispanics, African-Americans, 
Amerindians, and others. The ecumenical patriarchate, par¬ 
ticularly, should realize this challenge fuUy, if it wants to play 
the role which belongs to it by tradition and by right, and not 
present the image of being only “Greek.” Some new attitudes 
and emphasis in that positive direction were fortunately ap¬ 
parent during the recent visit of Patriarch Dimitrios. Movement 
in that direction by Constantinople would imply change in style 
and structures. At present, the patriarchate is already willing to 
accept non-Greek ethnic groups into its jurisdiction, but without 
the establishment of regional canonical imity. Within the OCA, 
the bishops heading Bulgarian, Romanian and Albanian groups 
are voting members of the Holy Synod. Within the ecumenical 
patriarchate, such bishops (like the heads of Carpatho-Russian 
and Ukrainian dioceses in the USA) are given Greek episcopal 
titles in partibus infidelium (i.e. of non-existing ancient sees) 
as is the practice in the Greek church for auxiliary bishops (and 
they are indeed listed as auxiliaries in Greek reference books), 
without becoming members of the synod of the [Greek] Arch¬ 
diocese of America. This gives them great latitude and inde¬ 
pendence; but it is canonically quite irregular, because in a sense 
it is the same old “phyletism” with the ecumenical patriarch’s 
endorsement. 

I mention this fact not by way of any negative criticism, 
but for the sake of discussion, and also in order to suggest that 
one of the most essential features of Orthodox unity must be an 
episcopal synod including all bishops, as well as other organs 
of administration, with participation of clergy and laity of all 
groups. We must follow Orthodox canonical models, and not 
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the papal model, which allows—as we all know—^parallel juris¬ 
dictions everywhere (e.g, the Uniate diocese in America), with 
coordination only in Rome, because Rome and not the local 
church is the criterion of unity in Roman Catholicism. For us 
Orthodox, there must be one Church in America—not many 
churches, each controlled by a faraway foreign center, which, 
in the case of Constantinople (imlike Rome), can only be 
rather nominal and uninvolved. 

There is no doubt that the American situation is historically 
unprecedented. It is therefore impossible to find in the canonical 
tradition specific texts giving specific solutions. We must there¬ 
fore look for new ways to realize what is absolute, permanent 
and unchangeable in the nature of the Church: Her conciliar 
unity in each place. For instance, it might be of great help if 
we could stop using terms and categories which had meaning— 
sometimes different meanings—at other times, and look for 
practical solutions which are in conformity with the need for 
regional and universal unity, and are not to be identified in 
somewhat outdated and ambiguous categories (like “diaspora,” 
“autocephaly,” “dependence,” etc.). 

Let us consider, for instance, the role of the ecumenical 
patriarchate. On the one hand, it possesses a territory (which, 
besides Turkey, includes northern Greece, Crete, and the Greek 
islands); but, in some of this territory (northern Greece) it has, 
for practical reasons, transmitted its right to the Church of 
Greece. On the other hand, the patriarchate has its universal 
“primacy” and functions of pan-Orthodox leadership, whose 
exact definition is quite vague. All this shows that the institution 
of the patriarchate exercises its canonical and moral powers in 
a variety of ways. Can there not be a special and new way in 
which it would play a role in securing order in America, without 
giving the impression of a simple transfer of jurisdiction from 
one ethnic patriarchate to another over the various groups of 
American Orthodoxy? 

Furthermore, the term “autocephaly” also has a variety 
of meanings. In Byzantine times, archbishops, who were not 
dependent on any metropolitan but were appointed directly by 
Constantinople, were called “autocephalous.” On the other hand, 
in a well-known text by the canonist Balsamon, all metropoli- 
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tans were “autocephalous” inasmuch as they were canonically 
elected by their own synods. Eventually, the term became— 
quite unfortunately—^identified with national independence, and 
served to justify nationalism and “phyletism.” Even today the 
distinction between an “autonomous” and an “autocephalous” 
church is a very fine one: thus, the church of Czechoslovakia is 
termed “autocephalous” by some and “autonomous” by others. 

Why not think of a “United Orthodox Church of America,” 
canonically governed by a synod of all its ruling bishops, elect¬ 
ing its own chairman (cf. the proceedings existing in the Roman 
Catholic Conference of Bishops) and confir min g elections of 
bishops with, however, an exarch of the ecumenical patriarchate 
(who might or might not be a bishop) exercising a measure of 
control and coordination? If they so desire, other patriarchs 
could also have such “exarchs” in charge of their mother- 
churches’ interests and projects in America. 

Of course, the simple establishment of a joint, fully inde¬ 
pendent church for all Am ericans—as the existing OCA, and 
on the basis of the Tomos of 1970—^would be simpler; but it 
does also require pan-Orthodox consensus, which so far is lack¬ 
ing. Furthermore, involvement of the ecumenical patriarchate 
in securing Orthodox unity is indeed needed. The system sug¬ 
gested above would secure it. The consultation leading to such 
a decision might be a difiicult process because our ecclesiastical 
procedures are cumbersome. But I am convinced that the vast 
majority of our priests and laity—once they become aware of the 
issue—^would support it enthusiastically. 

Let us not lose faith, hope and love. 
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Jews and the Russian Orthodox Church: 
A Common Legacy-A Common Hope* 


Mikhail Agursky, Dmitry Segal 


The millenium of Christianity in Russia, where a sizable 
part of the Jewish people has lived since ancient times, poses 
once again the problem of relations between Jews and the Russ¬ 
ian Orthodox Church. The Russian Orthodox Church is only 
one of the Orthodox Churches and Russian Orthodoxy is only 
one branch of ecumenical Christianity; relations between the 
Jews and the Russian Church are therefore only a part of 
Christian-Jewish relations. However, the Jewish-Russian Ortho¬ 
dox relationship has importance for Jews because of the world- 
historical significance of Russia and her role in the history of 
the Jewish people. 

The overshadowing of these relations by various events of 
the past and of the present need not prevent a courageous look 
at the future. Nor need it prevent a new look at the past, which 
is by no means to be regarded as a picture of unrelieved hostil¬ 
ity and alienation. 

There are no obstacles in principle to a dialogue between 
Jews and Christians, between Jews and Russian Orthodoxy. 
Such a dialogue should first cover common human values, the 
need for peace and the need for mutual understanding based 
on good will, vitally important for Jew and Russian Orthodox 
a li ke. 

Jews and Christians share a legacy which both sides call 
Holy Scripture. The forefathers of the Jews are the forefathers 

♦This paper was presented at the seminar on the Milennium of the 
Christianization of Rus’ held in the Russian Ecclesiastical Mission in Jerusalem 
on January 10, 1988. 
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of the Christians, and are revered by both. Events which occurred 
thousands of years ago are as close and actual as current events 
for both of us. This common spiritual treasure is the foundation 
of universal morality and justice as well as of man’s aspiration 
for a better future and the redemption of humanity. 

Unfortunately, a common legacy is not always a guarantee 
of peace. A fight to the death for the right of inheritance is not 
unknown among brothers, and we have examples of this in Holy 
Scripture itself. However, time—sometimes measured in ages 
and sometimes in millenia—^passes, and the descendants of the 
feuding sides are reconciled as they come to realize that the 
struggle leads only to deadlock, especially dangerous in our time, 
the age of mass-destruction arms. 

Our common legacy can and should unite us, not divide 
us. It should unite us in a common hope: the hope for peace, 
the hope for mutual understanding. These hopes have nourished 
the great prophets and sages of the Jewish people, and they have 
nourished the luminaries of the Christian Church, including 
those of the Russian Orthodox Church. 

As we have mentioned above, it would be a mistake to 
claim that past relations between Jews and Russian Orthodoxy 
have been marked only by hostility. Even a superficial glance 
at history brings us to the conclusion that there were expressions 
of good will on both sides which can grow in time and eventually 
create a foundation for mutual understanding. Certainly neither 
Jews who lived among Russians nor Russian Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians can be viewed out of the general context of their religions 
as a whole. Each side acted in a broader framework, adapting 
it to fit specific conditions. 

There were attempts in the Russian Orthodox Church to 
establish mutual understanding with Jews, attempts which in the 
main deviated from the missionary approach so characteristic 
even of the best representatives of the Russian Orthodox Church 
—^true, by the way, of other Christian churches. 

Probably the starting point for these efforts was the inno¬ 
vative paper of a hieromonk from Kazan’ (later the bishop of 
Nizhny Novgorod) Khrisanth (Retivtsev) which had an im- 
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portant effect on the attitude of the Russian Orthodox Church 
towards Jews. 

Though Bishop Khrisanth did not dissociate himself from 
the traditional missionary approach towards Jews, he was totally 
free of any trace of religious or secular hostility towards them. 
He noted approvingly, for example, that “the weaker the hostil¬ 
ity between Christians and Jews, the more active are the links 
between the previously-despised and the European peoples, the 
broader are their civil rights and the better is their social position 
in Europe.”^ 

“The Jews,” claimed Khrisanth, “are indeed inspired by a 
strong and unanimous wish for rapprochement with Christians 
. . . this wish is manifested more and more strongly every day. 
Not long ago, in the sight of all Europe, large donations were 
sent to Syrian Christians from Jewish communities in France, 
Germany, America, Russia. One cannot help seeing that Chris¬ 
tian communities for their part have stopped alienating Jews 
and are ready to make this their contribution to mutual rap¬ 
prochement.”* 

It is true that Bishop Khrisanth hoped that the rapproche¬ 
ment between Jews and Christians would bring the Jews into 
the bosom of the Church, but he manifested genuine sympathy 
with them. He appealed: “Let the rapprochement between 
Christians and Jews continue, let the hostility between them 
fade until it ends.”® 

It is important to stress that Bishop Khrisanth’s kindness 
personally influenced Alexei Peshkov, later known as Maksim 
Gorky, then a child, who as a writer became a prominent friend 
of the Jewish people. Gorky left warm memories of Bishop 
Khrisanth.* From his memoirs and also from his letters it is 
clear that Gorky read the bishop’s theological works and had 
high regard for them.® 

When Bishop Khrisanth still taught in the Kazan Ecclesias¬ 
tical Academy, its rector was the Archimandrite Nikanor 

^Trudy Kievskoi Dukhovnoi Akademii, Kiev, 1861, September, pp. 1-2, 
mid,, p. 3. 
mid,, p. 49. 

^M. Gorky, Childhood, Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
1950, pp. 396-400. 

^Arkhiv Gorkogo, t. 10/2, Moscow, 1965, p. 295. 
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(Brovkovich), later Archbishop of Kherson and Odessa. Nikanor 
not only continued Bishop Khrisanth’s tradition, he also de¬ 
veloped it considerably. As head of the diocese of Odessa, the 
main cultural center of Russian Jews at that time, Nikanor could 
not avoid the Jewish problem in his sermons. For example, in 
1884 in a sermon which he delivered in the Odessa commercial 
school where many Jews studied, he appealed to Christians to 
try to establish mutual understanding with Jews not as an act 
of disloyalty to Christianity, but for its sake.® 

The future Metropolitan of St Petersburg, Anthony (Vad- 
kovsky) also studied at the academy in Kazan. He was a pupil 
of Bishop Khrisanth and of Nikanor. During the political strug¬ 
gle which followed the 1905 revolution, he did his best to stop 
antisemitic Radical Right circles from forcing their will on the 
Church and using it as their political base.'^ 

Archbishop Nikanor deeply influenced the outstanding Rus¬ 
sian religious philosopher Vladimir Soloviev. Soloviev had a high 
opinion of Nikanor’s 1884 sermon: he remarked that his own 
thoughts on the Jews were “only a direct supplement to what 
Archbishop Nikanor has said, and therefore his sermon greatly 
encouraged me and has served as an occasion to express my 
thoughts in the press.”® Though Soloviev himself was not a 
stranger to the idea of the necessity of Jewish conversion, he 
recognized the high spiritual values of Judaism and expected a 
solution to the conflict between Christianity and Judaism only 
in eschatological time. Soloviev consistently condemned all mani¬ 
festations of antisemitism. He assigned special significance to 
the fact that “the religious center of modem Jewry is not in 
Western Europe but in two Slavic countries: Russia and 
Poland.”® 

Bishop Khrisanth and Archbishop Nikanor also exercised 
favorable influence over Metropolitan Anthony (Khrapovitsky) 

^Pravoslavnoe Obozrenie, Moscow, 1884, May-June. 

^M. Agursky, “Caught in the Cross Fire: The Russian Church between 
Holy Synod and Radical Right,” Orienatlia Christiana Periodica, Rome, 1984, 
vol. 1, fasc. I. 

^V. Soloviev, “Evreistvo i khristianskii vopros,” Sobranie sochinenii, t. 
IV, St Petersburg. Quoted from V. Soloviev, Stafi o evreistve, Jerusalem, 
Maslina, 1979, p. 11. 

mid. 
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in his earlier activities (in 1895-1900 he was rector of the 
Kazan Ecclesiastical Academy). In April 1903, while Anthony 
was still archbishop of Volhyn, he severely condemned the 
Kishinev pogroms—which even Lev Tolstoy did not do publicly. 
“The cruel Kishinev murderers should be aware,” he said, “that 
they have dared to challenge Divine Providence, that they have 
become torturers of the people beloved by God.”*® 

Unfortunately, Metropolitan Anthony later became more 
and more influenced by the Radical Right, but in 1906 he still 
publicly recognized the high spiritual values of Judaism. 
According to him, Jews have an enormous stock of moral 
philosophy taken from the Holy Scripture, which was developed 
by the sages and teachers of the third and then the eleventh 
centuries. Anthony regarded this Jewish moral philosophy as 
incomparably higher and purer than contemporary philosophy. 
He even appealed to the Jews not to study only the prophets of 
the Bible but also Rabbi Hillel and Moses Maimonides. He said 
at that time that he felt much closer to a believing Jew than to 
a non-believing Russian.** 

We should note that because of his condemnation of the 
Kishinev pogrom Metropolitan Anthony was for some time a 
target of attacks by such politicians as Krushevan, who later 
became a leader of the so-called Union of the Russian People.** 
Archbishop Nikolai (Ziorov) of Warsaw, who was previ¬ 
ously the head of the Orthodox diocese of America, addressing 
the Jewish community in the Polish town of Prasnysh, said: 
“The Jewish people is closest to us in creed. Your law is our 
law, your prophets are our prophets. The commandments of 
Moses are binding on Christians as on Jews. We would like to 
live with you always in peace and harmony, in such a way that 
no misunderstanding, no discord—let alone quarrels, hostility 
and hatred—^would come between us.”*® 

Among later works of Russian Orthodox theologians de¬ 
voted to Judaism, a work by Archimandrite Lev (Gillet) pub- 

i®M. Agursky, 'The Jewish Problem in the Russian Radical Right,” 
Osikirchliche Studien, Wurzburg, 1987, Bd. 36, Heft I, p. 41. 
pp. 41-42. 

^^Znamia, St Petersburg, 1903, June 15. 

tSArchbishop Nikolai, Varshavskie besedy i rechi, HI, St Petersburg, 
1911. 
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lished in England in 1942 is most remarkable. Archimandrite 
Lev roundly condenms the traditional missionary approach to 
Jews, He defines the Christian mission to the Jews as one of 
bearing witness, and recognizes Judaism’s corresponding right. 
He agrees with the view that the traditional idea of Jewish 
conversion is a manifestation of Christianity.*^ 

Many of the Russian Orthodox clergy and academic theo¬ 
logians condemned hatred of Jews, especially in the 1880s and 
in 1905-6. Among them were Metr. Makary (Bulgakov),*® 
Bishop Donat (Babinsky),*® Bishop Vissarion (Nechaev),*’^ 
Archbishop Seraphim (Meshcheriakov),*® Archbishop Makary 
(Miroliubov),*® and many others. 

The Russian press published many letters of gratitude from 
Jews about local priests who had saved them from pogroms.*® 
One example is the priest Evphimy Berezov from the village of 
Rubanovka (district of Melitopol), who was rewarded in 1882 
by the Holy Synod for having prevented a pogrom in his village. 
In 1906 the Jewish community of that village thanked him 
heartily for having saved his Jewish countrymen again from a 
pogrom.** 

Another example is that of the Beiliss trial, in which a Jew 
was falsely accused of ritual murder. The Russian Orthodox 
experts (die Kievan archpriest Alexander Glagolev, also pro¬ 
fessor at the Kiev Ecclesiastical Academy, and Professor Ivan 
Troitsky of the St Petersburg Ecclesiastical Academy) firmly 
swore in court both to Beiliss’ innocence and the falsity of the 
ritual murder libel.** 

During the Second World War there were Russian Ortho- 

i^Lev Gillet, Communion in the Messiah, London, Lutterworth Press, 
1942. 

^^Moskovskie tserkovnye vedomosti, Moscow, 1881, N. 21. 

j^^Bishop Donat, Slova i rechi, vyp. Ill, Grodno, 1822, p. 83. 

^’^Dushepoleznoe chtenie, Moscow, 1881, N. 7. 

^^Tserkovnye vedomosti, St Petersburg, 1905, N. 47. 

i^Archbishop Makary, Slova i rechi, vyp. VI, Viatka, 1886; also Russkii 
evrei, Odessa, 1884, N. 25. 

20(The gratitude of Jews from the village Liubashevka, Kherson gubernia), 
Tserkovyni vestnik, St Petersburg, 1906, N. 1; (the letter of Jews from the 
Mariupol district), Tserkovnye vedomosti, St Petersburg, 1906, N. 8, and 
so on. 

^^Samarskie eparkhialnye vedomosti. Samara, 1906, N. 5. 

^Delo Beilisa. Stenograficheskii otchet, Odessa, 1913. 
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dox Christians who risked their lives to save Jews, and did this 
as Christians, not only for humanitarian reasons. Archpriest 
Alexei Glagolev (Alexander Glagolev’s son) saved Kiev Jews, 
and is warmly mentioned by the Soviet Yiddish writer Jehiel 
Falikman xmder the name of the priest Glagolevsky.^ 

The most prominent case of Russian Orthodox sacrifice for 
the sake of Jews is the heroic deed of Mother Maria (Skobtsov), 
together with the priest Dmitry Klepinin. Some time ago a tree 
was planted in the Jerusalem Holocaust Memorial Museum’s 
Avenue of the Righteous Gentiles in Mother Maria’s honor.®* 
There is no doubt that a meticulous investigation of war 
archives would be followed by the planting of an entire avenue 
in honor of Righteous Russian Orthodox men and women. 
Mother Maria and the priests Klepinin and Glagolev were fol¬ 
lowing the tradition of Bishop Khrisanth, Archbishop Nikanor, 
Vladimir Soloviev and others. 

Deep gratitude can also be expressed to Russian Orthodox 
theologians like Alexander Glagolev, Professor Ivan Troitsky, 
Archimandrite Lev (Gillet), who not only expressed their sym¬ 
pathy with the Jewish people, but also supported with deep 
understanding the Jewish national movement which resulted in 
the restoration of the Jewish state.®* 

The trend discussed above can also be observed in other 
Orthodox Churches. For example, Bulgarian Jews remember 
well how Metropolitan Kirill of Plovdiv, later patriarch of Bul¬ 
garia, prevented the dispatch of a train loaded with Jews to 
Nazi extermination camps. He and his clergy came to pray on 
the railway line in front of the train. 

A similar aspiration for mutual understanding can be found 
among Jews. It is impossible to discuss here the many examples 
of deep sympathy with the Russian people on the part of the 
majority of Jews in Russia. Many such manifestations can be 
also found among representatives of Orthodox Judaism, and 
not only towards Russians as people but also towards the Russian 
Orthodox clergy and theologians. 

231. Falikman, Chernyi veter, Moscow, SP, 1968, p. 666. 

24Cf. M. Agursky, “Russian Orthodox Christians and the Holocaust’* 
Immanuel, Jerusalem, 1984, N. 17. 

25Cf. M. Agursky, “Some Russian Orthodox Christian Reaction on Zion¬ 
ism,” ibid,, 1980, N. 10. 
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One of the main expressions of this trend is a new approach 
to the Jewish attitude to other peoples and religions, or, as it is 
called, the problem of peoples of the world. It has acquired 
growing importance not only in Jewish secular thought, but also 
in Jewish religious thought. The acuteness of this problem has 
been felt in different currents of Jewish thought, both Ashken¬ 
azi and Sephardi. It is by no means a new problem, and the 
degree of its importance grows as persecution of Jews lessens. 

There was a longstanding religious interpretation of the 
expulsion of Jews from their land as a necessary step for the 
universal Jewish spiritual mission. Outstanding Jewish religious 
leaders such as Judah Ha-Levi and Moses Maimonides, claimed 
that Christianity and Islam, as religions partly lighted by the 
Torah, are necessary for the preparation of the world for the 
advent of the Messiah.*® 

As has been demonstrated by Jakov Katz** of the Hebrew 
University, decisions made by rabbis on questions pertaining to 
the daily relationships of Jews and Gentiles can serve as a 
pointer to Jewish attitudes to other people. These decisions were 
always softened as outside persecution lessened, and vice versa. 

With the start of Jewish emancipation in the 18th century, 
Jewish religious thinkers again became concerned with the 
problem of the peoples of the world and especially with problems 
of Christianity as the milieu in which Ashkenazi and part of 
Sephardi Jewry lived. 

Itzhak Ber Levinson was regarded as the father of the 
Haskala (Enlightenment) movement among Russian Jews. He 
was first of all a religious thinker who based himself on Ortho¬ 
dox Judaism, questioning neither its accepted sources nor the 
components of its religious teaching. He developed further the 
concept of the peoples of the world and their place in world 
sacred history, relying on the Talmudic concept of “Noachides” 
(i.e., descendants of Noah). Into this concept, long known in 
Talmudic literature, Levinson introduced various novelties and 
drew far-reaching conclusions. For example, he argued that the 
seven commandments of Noah which precede Moses’ ten are 
much more than “only” seven commandments. There were many 

26Judah Ha-Levi, The Kuzari, New York, Schocken, 1971. 

27J. Katz, Exclusiveness and Tolerance, New York, Schocken, 1962. 
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other implicit commandments and together they represent the 
main body of the Torah, many of whose commandments are 
only detailed versions of the basic commandments of Noah. 
Moreover, many of the 613 commandments obligatory for an 
observant Jew have relevance only for Jews and to their history. 
Those who fulfill the seven commandments of Noah actually 
fulfill all the basic religious obligations imposed by the Torah 
on man—^the more so as the Christians themselves added addi¬ 
tional commandments to the original seven. On these groimds 
Levinson claims that Christians are brethren of Jews and have 
the same part in the world to come as do righteous Jews if they 
fulfill their commandments.^ 

Levinson argued the necessity for Jews to study the lan¬ 
guages of the lands in which they lived, which was not as trivial 
then as it may seem today. Already in 1828 he mentioned the 
high expressive quality of the Russian language. He was the first 
Jewish writer to mention Russian books—^he referred, for 
example, to Nikolai Karamzin.®* 

Levinson was the first to try to arrange a dialogue between 
Jews and the Russian Orthodox Church. He wrote to Archi¬ 
mandrite Khristofor, the rector of the Kremenets Ecclesiastical 
Seminary which was situated in the same town in which Levin¬ 
son hved.®* In 1834 he published the book “Efes Damim” 
(Enough Blood) which was translated in 1841 into English 
and in 1883 into Russian. This book was written in the form 
of a dialogue between the Greek Orthodox Patriarch of Jeru¬ 
salem and the rabbi of Jerusalem, which was already a remark¬ 
able fact. However, this book was condemned by government 
ofiicials as dangerous for Orthodox clergy.®* 

One might say that Vladimir Soloviev had extraordinary 
prominence in the Jewish religious world. When he died in 1900 
there were many synagogues in Russia which held funeral 

281. B. Levinson, Zeruvavel, Odessa, 1863, t. I, pp. 38-45 (Hebrew). Also 
M. Agursky “Universalist Trends in Jewish Religious Thought,” Immanuel, 
Jerusalem, 1984, N. 18. 

291. B. Levinson, Sefer Teuda b*Israel, 1828, pp. 39, 114 (Hebrew); 
I. B. Levinson, Efes Damim, London, 1841 (English); I. B. Levinson, Damo- 
klov mech, St Petersburg, 1883 (Russian). 

Itzhak, Warsaw, 1902, p. 49 (Hebrew). 

^^Perezhitoe, St Petersburg, 1911, p. 16. 
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services in his honor with mass attendance. In 1901 there was 
a funeral service in his memory at a Jewish public meeting, at 
which Rabbi Dr. Drabkin delivered an address on Soloviev.®^ 
Soloviev greatly impressed the prominent Jewish Kabbalist 
from Bobruisk, Rabbi Shmuel Alexandrov, who was killed by 
the Nazis in 1941. Alexandrov repeatedly called Soloviev a 
righteous man and a sage. Alexandrov graduated from the 
prestigious Volozhin Yeshiva and was a friend of the future 
Chief Rabbi of Eretz Israel during the British Mandate, Kook. 
Alexandrov’s views on other people and religion are based on 
Jewish Orthodox thought, but he introduced into it various 
novelties. He had a high opinion of Itzhak Ber Levinson. He 
calls the Jewish people the husband of the Sabbath and the 
peoples of the world the husband of the weekdays. If the fruits 
of the Tree of Life—the Torah—are the exclusive property of 
the Jewish people, the fruits of the Tree of Knowledge are the 
property of the peoples of the world. Alexandrov identifies the 
process of accumulation of knowledge with the weekdays. The 
peoples of the world are the source of human knowledge, which 
is necessary for the progress of the universe, but this knowl¬ 
edge must be purified from original sin. The expulsion of 
the Jews from their land was a providential act necessary both 
for them and for the peoples of the world. The Jewish people 
receives from the peoples of the world fruits of the Tree of 
Knowledge and gives them in return fruits of the Tree of Life. 
The transfer of the fruits of the Tree of Life is regarded by 
Alexandrov as a mystical implication of divine immanence. 
However, the priority belongs to the Tree of Life—the Torah.®® 
Alexandrov held that the absorption of new philosophical 
trends is vital for Judaism. He closely followed new philosophical 
trends in the Christian world and had no hesitation in using 
them. As we have said, Soloviev attracted his greatest attention.®* 
At the end of history, according to Alexandrov, there will 
be neither Hellene nor Jew. Meanwhile the rapprochement of 
people, without losing their national and religious identity, is 

Getz F., Ob otnoshenii V, Solovieva k evreiskomu voprosu, Moscow, 
1902, p. 41. 

^ma-Eshkol IV, 1902, p. 268 (Hebrew). 

^R. Alexandrov S., Mikhtavei mekhkar uvikoret, Vilna, 1907, pp. 3, 6, 
21 (Hebrew). 
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the so-called cosmopolitanism which in Alexandrov’s interpre¬ 
tation has not the negative meaning usually assigned to it. 
Cosmopolitanism for Alexandrov is the awareness of the belong¬ 
ing of every man to all humanity without any national partition. 
However, like aU modem knowledge, modem cosmopolitanism 
is also polluted. Only the Torah is the source of the genuine 
divine cosmopolitanism. For Alexandrov, cosmopolitanism is the 
awareness of the universality of humanity and is by no means a 
refutation of national identity.®® 

Abraham Hein was a rabbi of Novozybkov and then of 
Nezhin before the revolution. In 1935 he settled in Palestine and 
headed the Jerusalem sjmagogue Yeshurun, which still exists. 
In 1913, at the time of the Beiliss trial, R. Hein published a 
booklet in Russian, “Judaism and Blood,” where he claimed that 
Judaism never erected a barrier between different peoples and 
religions. There is only one criterion for Judaism—the difference 
between a bad and a good man.®® One may say that the booklet 
by R. Hein was written for public relations purposes. But if one 
looks at his works in Hebrew which, by the way, were published 
by a prominent Orthodox Jewish publishing house in Jemsalem, 
one can see that he quotes Dostoevsky, and particularly “Crime 
and Punishment,” very admiringly.®^ 

Leib Jehuda Don-Yahia was rabbi of Chernigov before 
the revolution. In his sermons there he often referred to Lev 
Tolstoy. In the 1930s he, like R. Hein, settled in Palestine.®* 
There are many such examples in Orthodox Judaism. 

We should like to refer once again to Itzhak Ber Levinson 
and his “Efes Damim,” with its imaginary dialogue between the 
Greek Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem and the Rabbi of Jeru¬ 
salem. It seems that it was a prophetic vision which anticipated 
current events. 


^^Ha-EshkoU op. cit., p. 234. 

Hein A., ludaizm i krov\ St Petersburg, 1913, pp. 36-37. 

37R. Hein A., B*malkut ha-yahadut, Jerusalem, Mosad HaRav Kook, 
V. 1, 1959, p. 87; v. 2, 1964, p. 195 (Hebrew). 

^^ShvuU TeUAviv, 1973, (Hebrew). 
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Greek Theology in the Making 
Trends and Facts in the 80s— 
Vision for the 90s‘ 


Petros Vassiliadis 


Speaking in terms of Greek theology “in the making” we 
are bound to consider the future prospects of the Orthodox 
theological thinking and aspirations in Greece rather than its 
past history. Yet some facts and crystallized trends in the decade 
that has just run its course wiU no doubt help us to better un¬ 
derstand the ongoing process behind the scene of a Church 
reality that has very often given the impression of some sort of 
inflexibility and of a formalistic orthodox scholasticism. 

This Orthodox academic institution has been the forum 
in the recent past of extremely valuable analyses and insights 
on Greek theology. I am referring to professor Yannaras’ article 
early in the 1970s on “Theology in Present-Day Greece” that 
appeared in SVTQ^ and professor Chrestou’s a n nual Fr Georges 
Florovsky lecture on “Neohellenic Theology at the Crossroads” 
given at this Seminary ten years later.® They have both hailed 
the revival of Patristic Studies in modern Greek theology after 
a period of scholastic academicism.^ 

^Public lecture given at St Vladimir’s Theological Seminary, April 3, 
1990. 

2Ch, Yannaras, “Theology in Present-Day Greece,” SVTQ 16 (1970) 
pp. 199-214. 

3P. Chrestou, “Neohellenic Theology at the Crossroads,” GOTR 28 
(1983) pp. 39-54. 

4Cf. also S. Agouridis’ Keynote address at the 3rd Conference of the 
Orthodox Theological Schools, “An Assessment of the Theological Issues 
Today” (Boston 1987). Also from the Old-Calendarist point of view, C. 
Cavarnos, Modern Greek Thought, Belmont 1986, and (Old-Calendarist) 
Bishop Chrysostomos (et al). Contemporary Traditionalist Thought, Etna 
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The Greek Orthodox theological renewal was no doubt 
signaled by Georges Florovsky’s slogan “back to the Fathers.” 
Having said this, I by no means underestimate all that has been 
achieved by the so-called Orthodox academic theology. How¬ 
ever, this revival, despite Florovsky’s own remarks not to re¬ 
turn to the dead letter of the Fathers, has seldom become 
nationwide a liberating force leading to a holistic understand¬ 
ing of all aspects of theology and everyday Church life. Very 
often, “return to the Fathers” was understood in a fundamen- 
talistic way, similar to the biblical fundamentalism of the 
protestant world. Some have regretted this kind of patristic 
fundamentalism that has replaced a biblical fundamentalism 
that flourished during the climax of the activities of the religious 
organizations in Greece.® Others pointed out that behind a 
special and exclusive emphasis on certain aspects of our patristic 
tradition there was a hidden political motivation.® 

No one can deny that in modem times Greek Orthodox 
theology was modeled on western scholastic patterns. Yet to 
explain away all the shortcomings of Greek theology as due to 
western influence is in my view an exaggeration. It is one thing 
to admit that theology during the golden age of the patristic 
era, and beyond, was incomparably greater and by far richer 
and more radical and liberating than the one developed in the 
West; it is another thing to blame western theology and spiritu¬ 
ality en bloc. The only thing one can say is that very often 
western spirituality and theological contributions were not pre¬ 
sented in the East as products of just another academic and 
spiritual world; they were more or less transplanted as a car- 
ricature in the East in the most unnatural way. Very similar 
seems to be the case with the unilateral declaration of independ¬ 
ence by the Church of Greece, leading to the eventual grant¬ 
ing of autocephaly by the Ecumenical Patriarchate, as a decisive 
factor for the stagnation and lack of authentic Orthodox theology 
and life in Greece in the twentieth century. The causes of this 

1986. Interesting—^but only for its polemical style, thus giving an idea of the 
Greek theological climate—is Th. Zissis* “Greek Theology,” in HEN IA 
lAKQBQ, Thessaloniki 1985, pp. 456-478 (in Greek). 

5Cf. e.g. Ch. Yannaras* most recent works. 

®Cf. S. Agouridis, “An Assessment. —” 
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alienation are deeper and need more thorough study/ The case 
of academic theologians who are well known in the West, 
such as Metropolitan J. Zizioulas and the late N. Nissiotis, to 
mention just two, speaks against such an argument. 

There are two areas deserving special attention which have 
not received it for various reasons until now. One is the field 
of Orthodox biblical studies, and the other is the responsible 
application of the holistic character of Orthodox theology. 
I will confine myself only to these two areas in presenting the 
current trends of Orfliodox theology and life in Greece, mainly 
because they have been either minimally—or wrongly—pre¬ 
sented in Western Orthodoxy,* or even discredited in Orthodox 
circles outside Greece.® 

I will start with what I consider to be major events and 
trends in Greece in the 80s and end with my vision for the 
90s and beyond. 


I 

The most significant trends, events and developments that 
have taken place in Greece in search of an authentic Orthodox 
theological identity are the following: (1) Since 1982, the 
publication of the periodical Synaxis, a “tri-monthly edition of 
study in Orthodoxy”; (2) the foundation in 1984 of the 
Theological Syndesmos, with its declaration and its consecutive 
activities, leading to (3) the turmoil and the crisis over the 
relations between Church and State and the issue of the so- 
called “Church property”; and (4) the new translation of the 
New Testament in modern Greek, with the ensuing theological 
debate. Needless to say that the above list is by no means 
exhaustive. 

(1) First to be mentioned is the appearance of Synaxis 

J. Petrou, Church and Politics in Greece (1750-1909). Thessaloniki 
1990, where a fresh reconsideration of the beginnings of modern Greek 
ecclesiastical practice is being attempted. 

®Cf. e.g. P. Chrestou’s comments in the above cited article (n. 2), on 
p. 54. 

^There is a whole chapter in Th. Zissis* article (n. 3 above) under the 
erroneous title, “political theology,” pp. 471ff. 
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and the group working behind it. Synaxis, like Synoro, its 
predecessor in the 1960s, has generated new approaches in 
modern Greek theological thinking. Their major contribution 
was the introduction of the wisdom of the Russian Orthodox 
thought of the diaspora. In this way they have successfully mani¬ 
fested the dynamic character of our patristic Orthodox heritage. 
Unlike Synoro, Synaxis has been successful in engaging a wider 
circle of intellectuals, and especially the Athonite community, 
in the shaping of the Greek Orthodox theological thought of 
the next generation. One of the most promising points in their 
theology is that they have at least grasped the meaning of the 
aforementioned plea by Florovsky and have changed his slogan 
from “back to the Fathers” into “ahead with the Fathers.”^® 
There is no need to say more about their invaluable contribu¬ 
tion to an audience like this, since the horizon of Synaxis is 
more or less similar to the mainstream theology of the Orthodox 
diaspora and/or Western Orthodoxy. 

I will limit myself, instead, to the remaining events, mainly 
because they reflect another trend in Greek Orthodox theology 
which has been misrepresented and discredited in the West by 
being erroneously labelled as “political theology.” Some theo¬ 
logians have even gone as far as to warn that the theologians 
that adhere to it (as well as to Synaxis, together with the theo¬ 
logian-monks that brought a new spirit to Athonite monas- 
ticism), present a threat to traditional Greek Orthodoxy. “ Since 
I have been personally involved in all these past events, I will 
avoid, as much as possible, personal reflections and assessments, 
limiting my presentation to bare facts and letting the docu¬ 
ments speak for themselves. This, I hope, will give you a fairly 
objective and clear picture of present day theology, without 
denying a certain amount of subjectivity. 

(2) The Theological Syndesmos was formed by theo¬ 
logians—but not exclusively for theologians in the conventional 
sense—as a response to the increasing alienation of modern 
Greek society from the values and the authentic spirit of Ortho¬ 
doxy. I will quote most of the initial declaration of this move- 

i*Cf. G. Mantzaridis, “The Tradition of Orthodoxy,” Synaxis 1 (1982) 
pp. 5-10; cf. however his suggestion; “following the Holy Fathers” (p. 10). 

uCf. Th. Zissis, “Greek Theology,” pp. 466ff. 
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ment, pointing only to the fact that this declaration has been 
signed by the majority of the faculty members of the Depart¬ 
ment of Theology in the University of Thessaloniki. It is a 
promising sign that more and more theologians from the aca¬ 
demic world show keen interest in the everyday witness of 
the Church. And this is also true with the University of Athens. 

After a short preamble, the declaration starts with an 
assessment of the present theological situation, as follows: 

a. Theology in our country, after a period of 
harmless academicism/scholasticism, has reached in 
the last decades a very crucial point of self-criticism 
by referring back to our traditional roots. It was ex¬ 
pected that this move would renew its identity and 
would lead it, as a voice of the authentic Church of 
Christ, to its Exodus into today’s world; Exodus not 
with the aim of domination, but of service in word 
and deed to the salvific message of Christianity, as an 
invitation and offer to those who are interested in 
and long for, a different quality of life and praxis. 

This turn to our roots, however, although it proved 
creative, has led to a great extent to a romantic 
withdrawal to the past and to its imprisonment by it. 

Schematically, one can discern that two main 
trends have emerged out of this relaxed refuge in 
the past. The first one is characterized by a theoretical 
contemplation, which often gives rise to questioning 
and protest, as well as to nostalgic prophetic out¬ 
bursts. Stylistically, it is marked by intellectualism, 
elitism, folklorism, aristocratism, (all of which have 
led some to call it euphemistically “culture theology” 
Koultourotheologia). This theology falls short of con¬ 
crete action and, therefore, of implementing in prac¬ 
tice its faith. Nevertheless, it is admittedly charac¬ 
terized by profound concern, seriousness and integrity. 

The other trend, completely imprisoned by “yes¬ 
terday” moves only on the surface. It is completely 
incapable of following the essence of the ideologic^ 
debates and changes of our time, of scrutinizing 
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them in an objective way, as well as of grasping 
and responding in a fair manner to what we experi¬ 
ence in everyday life all over the world, but in par¬ 
ticular also in our country. Usually it shows an un¬ 
critical, stagnant, negative, and offensive reaction 
against all free expressions without discernment, thus 
proving the insecurity of its protagonists in all its 
fullness. 

The first trend keeps a slow pace in its effort 
to land in reality; but certainly something authentic 
is being born from its womb. The second trend re¬ 
mains incurably fanatic and racist; it insults thought¬ 
lessly everyone, thus causing damage to the Church; 
more and more it moves towards its own marginaliza¬ 
tion. We believe that toward the first trend solidarity, 
patience and readiness for co-operation is needed on 
our part, in addition of course to self-evident respect. 
Towards the second we express without hesitation 
our radical opposition. This kind of theology shows 
that it is unable or unwilling to grasp the true and 
profound dynamism and spirit of the Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian heritage. It is characterized by arrogance and 
protectionism. It polices thought and life. It appears 
hostile to people, thus becoming anti-popular in its 
orientation. It readily offers itself to alliance with 
the privileged and the established institutions, struc¬ 
tures and forms of life. It has departed from the 
authentic spirit of the Gospel and the Church, and it 
abuses the Fathers and the Tradition. It covers and 
supports conservatism, the way backwards, decay 
and reactionism. It is a theology that rejects dialogue 
and for this reason unceasingly refers to “danger.” 
Its word is monotonous, nationalistic and chauvinis¬ 
tic; it is a word of spiritual poverty and misery. It is 
a theology of negation, of the cemetery, of slavery, 
of suffocation; a verbalistic theology with quite evident 
fascist elements. According to our assessment it is 
rather a “para-theology.” 

b. Orientation. The Church and the world at 
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large today demand a different and living theology. 
This means a theology that derives its spirit and 
strength from the unspoiled wells of Orthodoxy, ready 
to apply them in contemporary life after the neces¬ 
sary readjustments “in fear and trembling.” It means 
a theology that is penetrated by the spirit of the Cross 
and Resurrection, by struggle and ascesis, by sacrifice 
and the hope for the best, now and in the years ahead. 
Such a theology must be rooted in the very nucleous 
of the Church, nurished by the “Bread that came 
from heaven” and vivified by the dynamism of the 
Spirit—Paraclete. This kind of theology must and can 
be truly prophetic, as it has been preserved with blood 
and tears in the dramatic historical process of the 
Church by charismatic figures and communities, as 
well as in the consciousness of our faithful people: a 
God-centered theology, a theology of incarnation, of 
courage, of struggle and humility; a self-critical theol¬ 
ogy challenging all aspects of life, away from easy 
alliances with schematizations that approvingly de¬ 
ceive, alienate and depress; a theology that is willing 
to be a cry for the better which is lacking. The word 
of such a theology, accompanied by certain action, 
ought to be liberating, open, friendly and interces¬ 
sory; a word of philanthropic action, understandable, 
and above all a word of integrity. 

This kind of theology that we envisage does not 
pretend hypocritically and cunningly to be a-political. 
It excludes nothing a priori and without considera¬ 
tion; on the contrary, it wishes to embrace and include 
all that can be critically tested and all that can really 
promise the better for the human being. This posi¬ 
tion is directly derived from the substance of the 
Church, and it is this position that was predominant 
in the dynamic and creative theology of the Fathers 
of the Church. In Christ, this theology is in solidarity 
with everything that has to do with dignity and respect 
of the human person, with democracy, with the 
struggle for love, brotherhood, social justice and 
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peace and for the progressive works of the human 
race. It is vigilant to the demands and the “signs of 
the time.” It is in close connection with the people 
and their fate. Before it expresses its word of service 
and before it makes its presence in practice, this kind 
of theology wishes to listen and to become fully and 
authentically informed. Last, but not least, we be- 
Ueve that the time of theological naivete and beliger- 
ance has passed for good, and that in our time only 
a mature and sober, critical theological word can 
have strength and quality, to be a witness in both 
the personal and the social arena. 

c. Implementation: From the above assessment 
and orientation our differentiation, our vision, our 
goals, and our choices in relation to the organized 
theological schematizations of our country have be¬ 
come clear: The “Theological Syndesmos” is not an 
anti-club, anti-union, anti-movement, but a new, in¬ 
formal, independent scheme of theological quest, pres¬ 
ence, witness and process. Separatism is alien to its 
mentality and goals. This new scheme will allow 
a free and independent voice whenever and wher¬ 
ever it is needed. Some of the immediate actions of 
this movement are: (a) Self-criticism in the theo¬ 
logical field and advancement of fruitful theological 
reflections; (b) Openess to non-theologians and dia¬ 
logue with all interested, whether individuals or cor¬ 
porate bodies; (c) Active involvement in ecclesiastical, 
theological, social, and cultural matters; (d) Particular 
concern with educational matters and reUgious school 
education; (e) Publication of a periodical of com¬ 
munication, research and theological up-building.^^ 

As expected, the declaration was met with a variety of 
reactions. Whereas it was received enthusiastically by those 
who had a similar vision, others reacted negatively, mainly be¬ 
cause of its strong language against the old school of theology. 

^^“Institutional Declaration of the Theological Syndesmos,” in P. Vassilia- 
dis (ed.) Church—State Relations, Thessaloniki, 1988, pp. llOff. 
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The official semi-monthly newspaper of the Church Ekklesiastike 
Alethia {Ecclesiastical Truth) refused even to publish the 
declaration. Those who are familiar with the “holistic” view 
of Orthodoxy, which has made a tremendous impact in recent 
ecumenical dialogue, of course will realize that nothing extraor¬ 
dinary was included in the declaration. But the theological 
climate is still so heavily occupied by the clouds of the old 
school of strictly formalistic thought, that the official Church 
of Greece is very often forced to adopt a reserved stance— 
despite the existence of a number of very promising hierarchs 
in its ranks. It is very often said that the ecclesiastical policy 
of the Church of Greece, both in internal and especially in 
external matters (inter-Orthodox, ecumenical, etc.), is deter¬ 
mined by the pressure exercised by the most conservative and 
anti-ecumenical religious groups (cf. the weekly paper 
Orthodoxos Typos [Orthodox Press)). In this context one 
should mention the very positive role played by the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate as a counter-balancing factor in Greek ecclesiastical 
matters. 

(3) One of the first activities of the Theological 
Syndesmos was to undertake a thorough study of the problem 
of Church-State relations. In its preliminary theses** it sug¬ 
gested “a careful study of the problem in order that unwise 
and anti-canonical steps be avoided.” It pointed out, however, 
that “the form of the present system was not in accordance 
with the Orthodox tradition,” and that necessary revisions 
were needed. 

Some of the tentative suggestions included the restora¬ 
tion of the metropolitan system with representation from the 
presbytery and the laity, the participation of the whole pleroma 
of the Church in the election of their leaders, and the in¬ 
dependence of the Church without a full separation from the 
State. This last proposal was prompted because of the strong 
ties between Orthodoxy and Hellenism. This is fading away 
today as a result of the westernization process in the last genera¬ 
tion in Greece, but also because of the loss of almost all cred¬ 
ibility on the part of the official Church and its theology 
within Greek society. 

cit. pp. 1 If. 
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These insights, as well as the suggestions of those who 
took part in the two-year project, were taken up in 1987, by 
Dr Antonis Tritsis, then Minister of education and religious 
affairs. Tritsis, a talented and broad-minded person and suc¬ 
cessful politician, incorporated these concepts and objectives 
into an outstanding bill on the assignment of Church property 
to the State. Envisioning the reunion of Orthodox and Hellenic 
heritage, Tritsis saw this action as a means to make a break¬ 
through in Greek ecclesiastical and social affairs. However, 
this move was met with strong opposition by the Church 
authorities who vetoed the bill—which in the meantime had 
become law—and considered the whole issue as interference by 
the State in Church affairs. The crisis, which lasted more than 
a year and involved bitter exchanges and even excommunica¬ 
tions, ended with what some described as a shameful com¬ 
promise by both parties. The compromise included the volun¬ 
tary assignment by the Church of her property (especially the 
monastic lands) to the State and, in exchange, the withdrawal 
of all the constitutional proposals for a fuller participation of 
the entire Church in ecclesiastical affairs. The agreement, 
reached by the heads of the Church and of the State, resulted 
in the resignation of Dr Tritsis, who ironically enough had be¬ 
come the best ambassador of the Orthodox spirit in Greek 
society. For the Church of Greece, which long ago ceased to 
function in a eucharist-centered episcopocentric manner, but 
rather as an episcopocra/ic authority, this incident was yet 
another unsuccessful attempt to return to her traditional prac¬ 
tice. On a local level this was in full alignment with the un¬ 
fortunate drop in 1971 of the item “On fuller participation of 
the laity in liturgical, and the rest of Church life,” from the 
agenda of the future Holy and Great Synod of the Orthodox 
Church; a decision that has prompted a strong reaction by 
Professor I. Karmiris, D.D., honoris causa of this Seminary. 

(4) The last major religious event in Greece in the 
1980s was the translation of the New Testament into modem 
Greek. Translation of the Bible has always been a controver¬ 
sial issue in the Greek-Orthodox constituencies. Arguments 
range from linguistic (the question of the use of the demotike 
[vernacular] or the katharevousa [archaic]), historical (use of 
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the Bible translation in the past as an instrument of proselytism), 
and even constitutional (in the Greek constitution there is a 
clause almost forbidding the translation of the Bible), to 
theological (who is equipped to do so, who has the right to 
initiate the translation process, whether special permission from 
the ecclesiastical authorities is needed in advance, on what 
text an Orthodox translation should be done, even whether 
a translation of the word of God is legitimate, since the rich¬ 
ness of some of the key-words will be unavoidably lost, etc.) 
and hermeneutical (what hermeneutical method should be fol¬ 
lowed both in principle and in the exegesis of certain controver¬ 
sial passages, which translation method is more appropriate for 
an Orthodox translation: the “formal equivalence,” i.e., word 
for word, or the “dynamic/functional equivalence” with the 
emphasis on the meaning).“ 

The entire process started in 1977, with a translation 
seminar in Raphena, Attike. The seminar was initiated by 
the Biblical Departments of the Orthodox Theological Schools 
in Athens and Thessaloniki, with the co-operation of the Bible 
Society in Greece, already in the process of becoming ecu¬ 
menical with majority orthodox participation. The heart and 
spirit of the whole initiative was that of Prof. S. Agouridis, 
perhaps “one of the most progressive and open-minded Ortho¬ 
dox theologians of modern Greece,’”® and unfortunately well 
ahead of his time.*® 

The pilot edition of the translation appeared in 1985, 
and was received with mixed feelings: though accepted with 
enthusiasm by the people and unanimously supported by the 
Theological Department of the University of Thessaloniki, those 
opposing the idea of any translation succeeded in persuad¬ 
ing the Permanent Holy Synod of the Church of Greece to 

the theological debate in S. Agouridis—G. Galitis— J. Karavido- 
poulos—J. Galanis—^P. Vassiliadis, The New Translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment into Modern Greek Language, Thessaloniki 1986 (in Greek), which is 
in fact a refutation of the “Study-Answer of Prof. J. Panagopoulos,” Ekklesia 
(1986) pp. 116ff., adopted by an ad hoc Synodical Committee of the Church 
of Greece. 

i^Ch. Yannaras, “Theology in Present-Day Greece,” p. 210. 

i^The conservative turn of Greek theology in recent times has inevitably 
marginalized Agouridis’ influence in theological and ecclesiastical matters in 
Greece, although his influence in the society at large is undoubtedly high. 
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issue a condemnatory encyclical, which in rare cases was even 
read in the Churches. However, the most interesting result of 
this enterprise was the ensuing theological debate, which in¬ 
volved hierarchs, university scholars, the general public and, 
of course, the translators themselves. Although in some cases 
one-sidedness and partiality were not avoided—as in the 
case of the refusal by the official fortnightly journal of the 
Church, Ekklesia, to publish the theological answer of the 
translators to their critics—in general a very valuable and 
constructive dialogue took place on the above mentioned ques¬ 
tions. The whole theological discussion culminated with an 
inter-Orthodox conference on the theme: “The Translation of 
the Bible in the Orthodox Church,” held in Thessaloniki 
in 1986.*^ 

The final edition of the New Testament translation came 
out in 1989. This final product includes only minor changes 
from the pilot text, which were based on concrete suggestions 
that emerged from the preceding debates. Not only the official 
Church of Greece, but also the Ecumenical Patriarchate and 
the other Greek-speaking ancient Patriarchates in the East 
have given their blessing to it. This development marked a 
very significant stage in the role of Orthodox academic theol¬ 
ogy and of the initiatives they undertake. In their cover letter 
of the pilot edition to the Holy Synod (dated March 28, 1985) 
the translators wrote: “We were led to this initiative out of a 
conviction that the role of the Orthodox biblical scholar is not 
limited to the university classrooms; it is also extended to the 
service of the people of God”; and in a later letter: “(The 
new translation) is a responsible cry of agony because of the 
alienation of the people of our country from the living word 
of God.”“ 

Closely connected to the issue of the New Testament 
translation is undoubtedly the state of biblical studies in Greece, 
since in this field modem Greek theology is admitedly quite 

I'^The papers of this conference were published under the title P. Vassi- 
liadis—J. Galanis— J. Karavidopoulos (ed.), Papers of the IV Colloquium 
of Orthodox Biblical Theologians: The Translation of the Bible in the Ortho^ 
dox Church, Thessaloniki 1986. 

i8Cf. P. Vassiliadis, “Bible Translation and Orthodoxy,” Synaxis 17 
(1986) pp. 57-63. 
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advanced compared with other schools. “ However, its impact 
on Orthodox thought in general has been minimal, or rather 
not yet felt. This is primarily due to suspicion over the validity 
and legitimacy of the historical-critical approach to the Bible 
and the application of its results to Orthodox theology. Despite 
these reservations, the Orthodox biblical scholars in Greece 
formed a Society of Biblical Studies in 1980, and organized 
up to this time three conferences,®® hosted by different Ortho¬ 
dox dioceses.®^ Since 1986 the Society has extended invitations 
to all Orthodox theologians who have been engaged not only 
with biblical studies but also with the importance of the Bible 
in the Orthodox tradition. As a result, its most recent con¬ 
ferences were honored to have among its participants and 
speakers Orthodox theologians from all major areas of the 
Orthodox world (Eastern Europe, Western Europe, America 
and the Middle East). The Society’s vision is to develop a 
pan-Orthodox forum for serious biblical studies and theological 
reflection, with the aim of assisting the Orthodox Church in 
confronting the great challenges of the third Christian 
millennium. 


n 

But Greek theology as described above through this very 
limited perspective—limited as far as today’s general situation 
is concerned but not with regard to its dynamics for the 
future—also has a vision. For bare facts of the past are not 

i^Cf. e,g. A, Schmemann, “Russian Theology 1920-1972; An Introductory 
Survey” SVTQ 16 (1970) pp. 172-194, where he notes that “biblical studies 
represent the weakest area in modern Russian theology” (p. 176). 

20In addition to the one mentioned above (n. 16) the other two were: 
the “III Colloquium of the Greek Biblical Theologians” in May 1980 on the 
theme: “The Church of Philippi and Paul,” in Kavala; Proceedings published 
in ABM (Bulletin of Biblical Studies) n.s. 1 (1980); and the “V Colloquium 
of Orthodox Biblical Theologians,” in October 1988 in Frangavilla (Proceed¬ 
ings yet to be published). 

2iThe first two Colloquia were organized by the Biblical Departments of 
the Universities of Athens and Thessaloniki respectively in Patmos (Septem¬ 
ber 1975) on the theme “St John: His N.T. writings and his Theology” 
(Proceeding in ABM 4, 1976), and Crete (September 1977) on the theme 
“Heresies and Heretics during the Period of St Paul” (Proceedings in ABM 
5, 1977-78). 
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dissociated from future perspectives. And in view of the dra¬ 
matic changes that have been recently taking place in Eastern 
Europe, it is inevitable that fresh air as well as new insights 
and concerns will be injected into world Orthodox theology, 
which cannot but change the orientation of Orthodoxy. Ortho¬ 
doxy can no longer be defensive and protective; it must be¬ 
come living and dynamic. Ecclesiastical policy cannot deter¬ 
mine Orthodox theology but the other way around, in deal¬ 
ing with internal Orthodox matters, and towards the rest of 
Christianity and the world at large. Speaking at Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, on the challenging topic; “Ortho¬ 
dox Theology facing the 21st Century,” I was faced with the 
dilemma of what way I could follow: to present a bold visionary 
path or the secure traditional avenue; the assured more or 
less result of Orthodox scholarship in the past fifty years or so 
in defining the essence of Orthodoxy, or my personal expecta¬ 
tion of the dynamism of an ongoing process based on the 
liturgico-biblical foundation of Orthodoxy.*® I chose the former, 
because I am well aware that a lot still needs to be done in 
the vast area of Orthodox theology and praxis, as well as 
in the field of Patristic studies. A very promising sign appears 
to be the beginning of a dialogue between biblical and liturgical 
scholarship.*® 

From this point, I will focus on the priority of the biblical 
data in all Orthodox theological considerations. One can only 
be reminded of how adamant St Basil was in his treatise on 
the Holy Spirit on the methodological priority of the Bible. 
And we all know how much concern and historical scrutiny— 
by the scholarly standards of that time—the Church has in¬ 
vested on the canonical process. 

I firmly believe that—after having rediscovered the essence 
of our tradition in its dynamic liturgical, trinitarian, pneuma- 
tological, iconic, cosmic and above all eschatological ecclesial 

2^P. Vassiliadis, “Orthodox Theology Facing the 21st Century” (under 
publication). 

23Cf. the strong but fruitful exchange in S. Agouridis, “Bible Interpreta¬ 
tion and Neohellenic Theological Reality,” Theologia 56 (1985) pp. 504ff 
(in Greek), and E. Theodorou “Biblical Theology and Liturgies,” ibid., pp. 
SOOff. (also in Greek). 
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reality®^—it is time now we take the next step. In other words, 
it is time we venture to go beyond the “patristic” theology, 
as the patristic theology went beyond the early Christian, and 
as the early Christian went beyond the Judaistic, etc. This does 
not of course mean abandoning the “spirit” or “style” of the 
patristic age or of the Hellenic categories and adopting modern 
philosophical patterns. Yet it does mean going beyond them 
all. After aU, this was exactly the essence of the heritage of 
our Great Fathers of the Church, if we consider at least the 
transition from the Semitic to the Hellenistic categories. But 
before going so far, there remains one item on the unfinished 
agenda of Orthodox theology which I hinted at earlier, i.e., 
the vast area of biblical presuppositions^® which form the basis 
of our faith, I am of course aware of the tension that exists 
between historical-critical research and liturgical piety, between 
critical suspicion and confident proclamation. We should not 
sacrifice either. It is quite unfortunate that the Orthodox have 
unconsciously entered into the old polemic among Catholics 
and Protestants, who had mutually divorced Bible and Church 
and thus have been unreasonably concerned with the excesses 
of liberalism. This has tended to rob both the Bible and the 
Church of their mystery. It is ironic that whereas Roman 
Catholic scholarship in the cases of Louis Bouyer“ and R. E. 
Brown*^ is moving toward bridging the gap. Orthodox theology 
is still hesitant to make use of biblical criticism. But if we be¬ 
lieve in Orthodoxy not as a static entity, something fallen from 
heaven, but as a dynamic ongoing process as far as the forma¬ 
tion of Orthodox Aeology is concerned, then we have to con¬ 
sider seriously the priority of its biblical data as they really 
are and not as they have been interpreted. In other words, this 
presupposes the acceptance as norms of both Christ and the 

24For a brief analysis of these characteristics of the Orthodox theology 
see my above mentioned (n. 21) study. 

25This involves the entire range of the hermeneutical questions from 
historical-critical analysis to contextual exegesis. In addition, the theological 
answer to the thorny question of the ordination of women to the priesthood, 
desperately asked for by our youth (Syndesmos), cannot be given without the 
Bible. For Orthodox theology is basically liturgical, and Orthodox liturgical 
tradition is basically biblical. 

2®Cf, L. Bouyer, Gnosis: La connaissance de Dieu dans VEcriture, Paris 
1988; also E. Cothenet, Exigkse et Liturgie, Paris 1988. 
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Holy Spirit, not only as transcendent, but also as incarnate 
historical realities in time and space. 

Take for example the issue of Orthodox ecclesiology, on 
the assumption that the reality of the Church is the very 
foundation of the entire dogmatic system of Orthodoxy. Al¬ 
though the Church is a reality we live in rather than an ob¬ 
ject of scholarly analysis; and although we believe that Ekklesia 
is not a “dogma,” i.e. a teaching among many others, but as 
Georges Florovsky put it, the “existential presupposition of all 
teachings”;*® and although theology as a discipline is carried 
out within the Church, is a function of the Church, it is never¬ 
theless of cardinal importance, at least for the ecumenical 
dialogue, to figure out the biblical ecclesiological presupposi¬ 
tions of Orthodoxy. 

To do so, I believe, we should not start with later theo¬ 
logical formulations about the Church (such as the pre-existence 
of the Church, her holiness, her catholicity)*® but with the 
biblical presuppositions of Jesus’ historical teaching about the 
Kingdom of God in the context of the Old Testament idea of 
the election of the periousios loos, and of Yahweh’s unilateral 
initiative to establish a covenant with them. It is imperative to 
know the historical development of the beginnings of our 
Orthdox ecclesiology from Jesus’ authentic sayings to the faith 
of the early Christian community, and further to the unique 
contribution by St Paul; and from there through the more 
developed ecclesiological conceptions of the later Pauline (or 
deutero-Pauline or meta-Pauline) and Johannine literature, to 
the Ignatian conception of the Church as a eucharistic com¬ 
munity with the bishop as an “image of Christ” surrounded 
by the presbytery and the entire people of God. Such a con¬ 
sideration, based primarily on the biblical data, does not have 
the meaning of recovering the most ancient, and therefore 
seemingly more authentic theological conception about the 
Church. Today, even protestant theology has come to the 

27Cf. e.g. R. E. Brown, The Critical Meaning of the BiblCt New York 
198L 

2SG. Florovsky, “Christ and His Church,” in UEglise et les Eglises, 
Chevetogne, 1955, pp. 139ff, 

28Cf. e,g. G. Dragas, “Orthodox Ecclesiology in Outline,” GOTR 26 
(1981), pp. 185ff. 
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conclusion that the most primitive ecclesiological views, even 
those recorded in the New Testament, cannot and should not 
be normative; “they can be descriptive, and nothing more, and 
that description should be rigorously separated from interpreta¬ 
tion and application.”®® Nor does the priority of the biblical 
consideration in ecclesiology mean a biblical substantiation and 
support of a given or preconceived ecclesiological formulation, 
thus turning the balance of the dilemma “Scripture or Tradi¬ 
tion,” “Bible or the Fathers,” towards the former. Such pseudo¬ 
dilemmas reveal crypto-fundamentalistic tendencies foreign to 
our Orthodox hermeneutical tradition.®^ Behind such a prob¬ 
lematic lies a serious methodological error. Rejection or relega¬ 
tion of the biblical data in all theological considerations breaks 
the unity and continuity of the Church, whereas exclusive 
emphasis on them explicitly or implicitly accepts the New 
Testament as the sole source of divine revelation. The historical- 
critical approach to the problem is, I believe, absolutely neces¬ 
sary in order to bring into focus ecclesiological elements of 
utmost importance, without the knowledge of which it is im¬ 
possible to grasp the profound meaning of our later Orthodox 
ecclesiology and the unbroken practice of our ecclesial reality. 

The lack of clear knowledge of the beginnings of biblical 
ecclesiology and its historical development, as well as the lack 
of sound criteria in the formulation of ecclesiological proposals 
by Orthodox within the context of the ecumenical dialogue, 
constitute one of the main methodological problems of modem 
Orthodox theology. A quick glance at two major landmarks 
of modem Orthodox ecclesiology (I take at random Vladimir 
Lossky and Georges Florovsky) is enough to reveal how serious 
the problem is. Vladimir Lossky is undoubtedly the Orthodox 
theologian who has brought into the fore the pneumatological 
dimension of the Church, after the publication of the extremely 
interesting, though not always global, views of Aleksei Khomia- 

S. Minear, “Ontology and Ecclesiology in the Apocalypse,” NTS 13 
(1965) pp. 89fF; cf. also E. Kasemann, “Unity and Diversity in New Testa¬ 
ment Ecclesiology,” NT 6 (1963) pp. 290ff.; and J. Zizioulas, **EpiskopS and 
Episkopos in the Early Church. A Brief Survey of the Evidence,” in Episkopi 
and Episkopate in Ecumenical Perspective, Geneva 1980, pp. 3 Off. 

31V. Kesich, “Biblical Studies in Orthodox Theology. A Response,” GOTR 
17 (1972) pp. 66ff; also idem.. The Gospel Image of Christ, New York 
1972 (new ed., 1990). 
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kov.®* Lossky’s uniqueness consists in rediscovering the two 
dimensions of the notion of the Church: the pneumatological 
and the christological, which he considered as the result of 
a distinct “economy of the Holy Spirit” in addition to the 
“economy of the Son.”*® According to Lossky, the christological 
dimension of the Church is revealed to us through the pneuma¬ 
tological one.®* “The Church is, of course, body of Christ,” 
but she is not yet the “completion of Him who Himself com¬ 
pletes all things everywhere.” Christ’s task has been completed 
with His earthly ministry; what is expected to be funfilled is 
the work of the Holy Spirit.®® In this way, the two fundamental 
dimensions of the Church, the christological and the pneuma¬ 
tological, appear as equal and undivided, though one can clearly 
discern Lossky’s emphasis on, or at least preference for, the 
latter. 

However, Lossky’s entire theological formulation has been 
unfoundedly based on a single biblical passage: Ephesians 
1:23. In this passage, according to Lossky, Paul summed up 
in a single verse the double character of the Church.®® If 
Christ, the argument goes, is “the head of the Church, which 
is the body of Christ,” then the Holy Spirit “is the completion 
of Him, who Himself completes all things everywhere.” But 
the second half of Ephesians 1:23 has nowhere been inter¬ 
preted, either in patristic exegesis or in recent biblical scholar¬ 
ship, as referring explicitly to the Holy Spirit.®^ 

This implicit preference by Lossky for the pneumatological 
dimension of the Church has been vehemently rejected by 
Georges Florovsky: “No sound ecclesiology can be built with¬ 
out unquestionably accepting the central position of Jesus as 

32However I do not share the strong criticism (mainly from the Greek 
speaking theology of our time) against Khomiakov’s pioneer views. 

^V. Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church, London 
1987 (also in Greek, wherefrom the quotations) p. 203f. 

^lbid„ p. 217. 

35/t/U, p. 180. 

mbid., p. 216. 

37Cf. J. Karavidopoulos, St PauVs Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, Philemon, Thessaloniki 1981, pp. 104ff (in Greek, from a series 
of Orthodox N.T. Commentaries we publish in Thessaloniki [EKA: Com¬ 
mentaries on the N.T.]). 
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the incarnate Lord of Glory,”^* Referring to the contemporary 
ecumenical quest for a model of ecclesiastical structure, he 
passionately stressed the christological over against the pneuma- 
tological approach to the meaning of the Church, giving pre¬ 
eminent place to the Pauline image of the Church as the Body 
of Christ. “It is of great importance,” he argued, “where the 
priority should be given. One should not start with the un¬ 
questionable fact that the Church is ‘communion,’ ‘people of 
God’ and then search for her structure and characteristics. On 
the contrary, one should start with Christ the incarnate Logos 
of God and then search for the implications of the entire doc¬ 
trine of incarnation, which includes also the glory of the 
resurrected Lord, ascended into heaven, sitting at the right 
hand of the Father, Jesus Christ.”®* This over-emphasis, too, 
of the christological basis in describing the mystery of the 
Church has been questioned.^® What makes Florovsky’s analysis 
even more problematic, however, is his point, that “the best 
scriptural basis for ecclesiology seems to be the epistle to the 
Hebrews together with the epistle to the Ephesians” which 
gives the impression that Florovsky underestimates the ecclesi- 
ological self-consciousness of the primitive Christian community. 

Having said all this, I do not by any means underestimate 
the invaluable contribution of these giants of modern Ortho¬ 
dox theology. What I simply want to emphasize is the need 
for reformulating our Orthodox theology on the basis of the 
more recent understanding of the biblical data. We can no 
longer ignore the distinction between the saving event as such 
and the interpretation of this event. In other words it is unwise, 
to say the least, to keep building up our modem theology upon 
doubtful foundations.^ 

^®G. Florovsky, “Christ and His Church,” (also in Greek, in Issues of 
Orthodox Theology, Athens 1973, pp. 177-189, wherefrom all quotations) p. 
187. 

89/^W., p. 182. 

'^^Cf. J. Zizioulas, Being as Communion, Studies in Personhood and the 
Church, New York, pp. 123f. 

41G. Florovsky, **Christ and His Church** p. 183. 

42it is regrettable, to say the least, that even today we Orthodox support 
views quite unorthodox and unbiblical, like the recent agreement between 
Orthodox and Roman Catholics on the Apostolic Succession. More on this 
in my article “*AttoaToXf|~'AiaKOv(oc—’E-rtiOKortfi”: The Contribution of 
the Book of Acts in the Formation of the Early Christian Ecclesiology,” 
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We honor and revere the great theologians who liturgically 
and dogmatically expressed the biblical apostolic faith. We are 
very grateful to hosts of saints, martyrs, and ordinary faithful 
who for hundreds of years have preserved intact this apostolic 
faith. We also owe a word of thanks to those Orthodox theo¬ 
logians in recent times who have discovered and correctly 
interpreted the treasure of our liturgical and patristic tradition. 
It is now time to follow their example, not in repeating their 
theology but in developing a similar one based, like theirs, on 
the biblical data as they have been critically restored. I do not 
ignore the difficulties of such a task and even the risks of 
failure. But as Gregory of Nazianzus stated with some sense 
of humor, “success is not useless; even failure is not the end 
of the world.”^* 


Biblical Hermeneutical Studies, Thessaloniki 1988, pp. 364ff., esp. p. 374f. 
(ia Greek). 

^Homily XXVII, PG 36, 25. "'Ev ToOxoiq (theological issues) y6.p 
Kal t 6 i'rTiTuyx<5cv£iv oOk ^pT^cfTOv Kal t6 Bia^iaptdveiv dcKCvSuvov.” 
It is quite interesting that this last remark (“failing is not dangerous”) has 
prompted the following scholium {Regii codicis sic habet) d^iov dnoppfiaai 
Ttcaq Tt£pl xpLOTiOfviKOV zlnsv £Tvai dcKivSuvov irspi xauTa 

6iaiJiapT£Tv (Ibid), (“It is quite perplexing how he stated that failing on 
Christian issues is not dangerous!”). 
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The word Ttspixcopir^aiq has served several important pur¬ 
poses in Christian theological conceptualization. It provides a 
way of attempting to express how unity and distinction are 
combined in the Trinity, in the incarnate Logos and in creation 
as reunited with God. However, although it was employed to 
articulate ideas with deep roots in Scripture and in earlier Greek 
patristic writings, it became a technical term rather late. It was 
first used theologically by St Gregory Nazianzen and sub¬ 
sequently adopted by St Maximus the Confessor, a close student 
of his writngs. Then it appeared in a treatise On the Trinity 
by an anonymous seventh century author known to scholars as 
Pseudo-Cyril of Alexandria and became a standard item in the 
vocabulary of St John of Damascus, who incorporated large 
excerpts of this treatise in his De fide orthodoxa^ as well as 
drawing from the earlier fathers. Through John, the concept 
achieved currency in both East and West. 

Oepixcbpqoiq and the related verb Ttepixcopdco have 
been understood in two different days. G. L. Prestige has argued 

♦A shorter version of this paper was read at the Annual Conference of the 
North American Patristic Society in Chicago, May 24-26, 1990. 

tThis De sacrosancio Trinitate was included by Migne, PG 77.1120ff., 
among the “Dubia et Aliena” of St Cyril of Alexandria and shortly after 
its publication in the seventeeth century was already recognized by Petavius and 
Bellarmine as spurius. It embodies the work of an important seventh century 
Chalcedonian theologian who stands between Maximus and the Damascene. 
See I. de Guilbert, “Une source de saint Jean Damascene de fide orthodoxa” 
Recherches de science religieuse 3 (1912) 356-368; Keetje Rozemond, La 
Christologie de scant Jean Damaseine, Stadia Patristica et Byzantina 8 (Ettal: 
1959), pp. 57-59; and B. Fraigneau-Julien, “Un trait6 anonyme de la sainte 
Triniti attribu6 i S. Cyrille d’Alexandrie,” Recherches de science religieuse 49 
(1961) 188-211,386-405. 
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that in the earlier writers their meaning is “alternation” or “rota¬ 
tion,” and that the sense of “interpenetration” does not occur 
unequivocally until Ps.-Cyril and John. Julian Stead adopts 
substantially the same position, and it is reflected in the Lampe 
Lexicon, where the earlier Christological uses of the verb are 
said to mean “interchange with” or “pass into reciprocally” 
while the noun refers to “reciprocity.” Only the later uses are 
identified as “interpenetration” but with a note that “it is often 
difficult to distinguish whether ttEpixcGpsco is used in sense 
1 or 2.”® Lampe’s hesitation may reflect the fact that a majority 
of scholars differ with Prestige and see perichoresis as meaning 
“interpenetration” from the beginning of its use as a theological 
term, a view with which I agree. August Deneffe distinguishes 
a static sense of perichoresis as “coinherence” or “mutual in¬ 
dwelling,” Ineinandersein, and a dynamic of “interpenetration,” 
Ineinandergehen. In the Medieval West, these two meanings 
translated into two slightly different Latin words, the static 
circuminsessio and the dynamic circumincessio? Deneffe and 
many other researchers have linked perichoresis to the Stoic 
concept of mixture, Kpocaiq 5 l’ SXtov, which means a com¬ 
plete mutual interpenetration of two substances that preserves 
the identity and properties of each intact. In an excellent article, 
Peter Stemmer observes that in the Stoic vocabulary, the verb 
Xopeiv, which covers a broad range of meanings including 
“go,” “extend” and “contain,” was often used to describe this 
kind of mixing. He suggests that since this concept of mixture 
was central to Gregory Nazianzen’s Christology, he probably 
used the compound form Tiepixcopstv in this sense with the 
prefix TTspl expressing the completeness (6i’ 6Xcov) of the 
mutual interpenetration.'* 

®G. L. Prestige, “Flepixtopi© and u£pix<!»pi10K; in the Fathers,” Journal 
of Theological Studies 29 (1928) 242-252; Idem, God in Patristic Thought 
(London, 1956), pp. 282-300; Julian Stead, “Perichoresis in the Christological 
Chapters of the De Trinitate of Pseudo-Cyril of Alexandria,” Dominican 
Studies 6 (1953) 12-20; and G. W. H. Lampe, ed. A Patristic Greek Lexicon 
(Oxford, 1961), nepixcop^co and irepixcbpriaK;, s.v. 

^August Deneffe, “Perichoresis, circumincessio, circuminsessio. Eine termi- 
nologische Untersuchung,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie 47 (1923) 
497-532. 

^Peter Stenuner, “Perichorese. Zur Geschichte eines Begriffs,” Archiv fur 
Begriffsgeschichte 27 (1983) 9-55. For the Stoicizing interpretation of peri¬ 
choresis in the Greek Fathers, see also Harry A. Wolfeon, The Philosophy 
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In this paper, we will explore how perichoresis developed 
as a theological concept in Gregory, Maximus, Ps.-Cyril and 
John. Our suggestion is that it emerged as a more precise sub¬ 
stitute for Kpocaiq, particularly after the Council of Chalcedon 
identified the latter with confusion.® In addition, 

with various nuances and shifts of emphasis, it conveys the simul¬ 
taneity of rest and movement, of coinherence and interpenetra¬ 
tion, among the persons of the Trinity, between the two natures 
in Christ, and among God and deified human persons in the 
transfigured creation. 

1. riepixcopsco is first used theologically in a famous 
passage of Gregory’s Epistle 101, which speaks of how divine 
and human are united in Christ: “Just as the natures are mixed 
(Kipvapdvcov), so also the names pass reciprocally (itepix^- 
pouaSv) into each other by the principle of this coalescence 
(aupcpuiaq.)”® Here, the verb does mean “pass reciprocally,” 
as Lampe suggests, since it refers not to the natures themselves 
but to Christ’s names and by implication the properties they 
denote. However, this interchange of names is grounded on- 
tologically in the mutual interpenetration of natures which 
Gregory identifies elsewhere by the technical term Kpa- 

aiq and ouyKpaoic;.’^ In this text, perichoresis indicates the 
exchange of titles and hence of activities and attributes that is 
termed dvrCboaiq tcov IbicoptScxov, i.e. communicatio idio- 
matum, in the later vocabulary of such writers as Maximus and 

of the Church Fathers^ 2nd ed. rev., 2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 1970), 
1:418-428; C. A. Disandro, “Historia sem^tica de perikhoresis'^ Studia 
Patristica 15 (1984) 442-447; Rozemond, pp. 29-32; and Lars Thunberg, 
Microcosm and Mediator. The Theological Anthropology of Maximus the 
Confessor (Copenhagen, 1965), pp. 23-37. On Stoic mixture theory, see 
Richard A. Norris, Manhood and Christ. A Study in the Christology of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (Oxford, 1963), pp. 66-78; Wolfson, 1:372-399; 
Robert B. Todd, Alexander of Aphrodisias on Stoic Physics. A Study of 
De Mixtione (Leiden, 1976); and Jean P6pin, *Ex Platonicorum Persona* 
Etudes sur les lectures philosophiques de saint Augustin (Amsterdam, 1977), 
pp. 271-315. On how (Gregory uses it to describe the union between Christ’s 
two natures, see F, X, Portmann, Die gdttliche Paidagogia bei Gregor von 
Nazianz (St. Ottilien, 1954), pp. 64-65; Frederick W. Norris, “Gregory of 
Nazianzus* Doctrine of Jesus Christ,” Dissertation, Yale University, 1970, 
pp. 85-87; and Heinz Althaus, Die Heilslehre des heiligen Gregor von Nazianz 
(Munster, 1972), pp. 130-131. 

50n Chalcedon’s rejection of KpocaiQ, see Althaus, p. 130, n. 21. 
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John. The Confessor alludes to this text in one place and 
probably quotes it directly in another, though in his own lan¬ 
guage perichoresis is ascribed to the two natures as such as 
well as to their energies.® He thus preserves Gregory’s meaning 
despite a shift in vocabulary. 

Because in Epistle 101 Nazianzen uses itspixcopico in 
speaking of Christ’s names, Prestige concludes that for him the 
word means “to reciprocate” or to “interchange” but not “to 
interpenetrate.” Ironically, however, he rests his case primarily 
on a passage in Or. 18.42, which says the following: 

Life and death, as they are called, apparently so dif¬ 
ferent, somehow interpenetrate and turn into each 
other (siq d\Xr|Xa ■reepixwpsi Tcwq Kai dvxiKaOl- 
oxarai). For the one begins from the corruption 
of our mother, makes its way through the constant 
flux of things present, and comes to an end in the 
corruption which is the dissolution of this life; while 
the other, which is a release from the evils of this 
life, and is often a translation to the life above, is not 
in my opinion accurately called death... .® 

Prestige sees in this text an alternation between life and death, 
but clearly Gregory’s point is to show how each is present in 
the other. Though in another place he does use itEpixcopeiv 
in the sense of “to alternate,”’® here he at least approaches the 
meaning of interpenetration. Although the passage echoes com- 

^Paul Gallay, cd. Grigoire de Nazianze. Lettres thiologiqueSy Sources 
chr^tiennes 208 (Paris, 1974), p. 48. 

'^Epistle 101, Gallay Lettres thiologigues, pp. 44-46; Or. 37.2, Claudio 
Moreschini, ed. Grigoire de Nazianze. Discours 32-37, Sources chrctiennes 
318 (Paris, 1985), p. 274; Or. 38.13, PG 36.325C. 

^Opusc. 20, PG 91.232A-B; Scholia in Dion. Ar. Ep. 4.8, PG 4.533C, 
probably Maximus’ work; Disp. Pyrrh., PG 91.345D; Ambig. 5, PG 9L1053B. 
On Maximus’ Christological perichoresis, see also Juan Miguel Garrigues, 
Maxime le Confesseur. La chariti, avenir divin de Vhomme (Paris, 1976), 
pp. 136-137; and Felix Heinzer, Gottes Sohn als Mensch. Die Struktur des 
Menschseins Christi bei Maximus Confessor (Fribourg, Switzerland, 1980), 
pp.123-124. 

0PG 35.1041A. 

lOOr. 22.4, Justin Mossay, ed. Gregoire de Nazianze. Discours 20-23, 
Sources chretiennes 270 (Paris, 1980), p. 226, 
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mon Platonic themes, underlying it may also be the Greek 
patristic idea that through the Cross Christ has overcome death 
by uniting it with divine life in himself, a concept which Gregory 
expresses elsewhere.“ Thus this text can perhaps be said to 
associate perichoresis with issues of anthropology, soteriology 
and cosmic redemption. This would be appropriate, since 
Nazianzen uses Stoic mixture language to describe the union 
between Christ and those he saves as well as the union within 
his own person.^ 

2. We observed earlier that Maximus follows Gregory in 
the Christological use of perichoresis and extends the usage to 
speak of interpenetration between the natures as well as the 
energies of the incarnate Logos. There is also a striking passage 
that uses the word in a soteriological context: 

The soul’s salvation is the consummation of faith. 

This consummation is the revelation of what has been 
believed. Revelation is the inexpressible interpenetra¬ 
tion (iT£pixd)pr|ai(;) of the believer with (or to¬ 
ward, Ttpoc;) the object of belief and takes place 
according to each believer’s degree of faith. Through 
that interpenetration the believer finally returns to his 
origin. The return is the fulfillment of desire. Fulfill¬ 
ment of desire is ever-active repose in the object of 
desire. Such repose is eternal uninterrupted enjoyment 
of this object. Enjoyment of this kind entails participa¬ 
tion in supranatural divine realities. This participation 
consists in the participant becoming like that in 
which he participates. Such likeness involves, so far 
as this is possible, an identity with respect to energy 
between the participant and that in which he par¬ 
ticipates by virtue of the likeness. This identity with 

iiOr. 29.20, Paul Gallay, ed. Grigoire de Nazianze. Discours 27-31 
(Discours thiologiques)^ Sources chr6tienncs 250 (Paris, 1978), p. 222; Or, 
45.22, PG 36.653A-C. 

^Or, 30.6, Gallay, Discours 27-3h p. 236; Ep, 101, Gallay, Lettres 
thSologiqueSf p. 56. 

i3Cflp. D. 4.19, PG 90.1312A-B = y4d Thai. 59, PG 90.608C-609B; 
G. E. H. Palmer, Philip Sherrard and Kallistos Ware, eds., and trans.. The 
Philokalia. The Complete Text, 5 vols. (London, 1979-), 2:239-240. 
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respect to energy constitutes the deification of the 
saints.*® 

Maximus goes on to say that this deification transcends both 
time and alcav, that God accomplishes it, and that it surpasses 
all thought and expression. The perichoresis of the glorified 
creation and God thus combines rest and movement. This 
strong understanding of participation in the divine indicates 
that perichoresis here must mean interpenetration, not some¬ 
thing less. Notice how created beings are said to penetrate 
into the divine, as it were, from below, even though it is 
brought about from above by God’s activity.*^ Because of the 
hypostatic union, Christ’s own human nature cannot be thought 
to penetrate into God less than this. The Christological peri¬ 
choresis must rather involve something more than that of the 
saints, a point to remember in considering later discussions of 
the asymmetry or alleged onesidedness of perichoresis in Christ.*® 
To Maximus, the difference is probably that in the saints there 
is an identity of energy with God, as far as possible, whereas 
in Christ the natures actually coinhere in each other. 

Maximus, however, places special emphasis on the anthro¬ 
pological and cosmic consequences of the incarnation, as the 
passage we have quoted indicates. Elsewhere, in a text incor¬ 
porating Stoic language and concepts, he speaks of a union 
of opposites in the cosmos and particularly in the human 
body whose parts are preserved in unity through an interpenetra¬ 
tion of opposites into each other in accordance with the mixture 
(ti*|v tcov ^Kpcov Kaxd Tf)v Kpaaiv slq dcXXrjXa uepixch- 
pr|aiv).*® This passage clearly locates perichoresis in the con¬ 
text of Stoic mixture theory. Together with our previous text, 
it also suggests a parallel between the mutual interpenetration 
built into the structure of the created natural world and the 
mutual interpenetration between God and divinized creation 

iKJf. Gregory Nazianzen» Or, 30.6, Gallay. Discours 27-31, 236; “He 
takes on a strange form, bearing the whole of me in himself with what is 
mine, so as to consume the bad in himself, as fire does wax or the sun does 
the earth's mists, and I participate in what is his through the commingling 
(a6y Kpaaiv).” 

i®Wolfson regards perichoresis in Christ as completely one-sided for 
Ps.-Cyril and John. 

i^Ambig, 17, FG 91.1228C-D. 
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that occurs through grace. For Maximus, coinherence appears 
to characterize realities at every level, as Lars Thunberg has 
indicated. Christ is at the center, but the effects of the hypos¬ 
tatic union in him between Creator and creation extend through¬ 
out the universe. 

3. If coinherence truly characterizes every level of re¬ 
ality, it must occur first among the persons of the Trinity. 
Although the concept of their mutual indwelling occurs in 
John’s Gospel and in earlier patristic texts, Ps.-Cyril appears 
to have been the first to name it as perichoresis. After emphasiz¬ 
ing that the hypostases are identical in essence and differ only 
in their relations of origin, he adds that they “possess coin¬ 
herence in each other” (Tf|V kv dcXXi*|\ai(; itepixcbpTiaiv 
exouaai), though without confusion or division.^® This writer 
stresses the unity of God, perhaps to counter sixth century 
“tritheism,” and uses the coinherence of the persons to reinforce 
his affirmation of their identity of essence. However, the idea 
of Father, Son, and Spirit dwelling in each other presupposes 
a serious and meanin^ul confession of their distinctness. This 
impression is reinforced by the fact that the text we have quoted 
is followed immediately by three references to Gregory Nazian- 
zen, who takes care to emphasize oneness and threeness in 
God equally, not only in dogmatic statements but also in ex¬ 
pressions of his personal spirituality. In the passages to which 
Ps.-Cyril alludes here, Gregory speaks of God as divided un- 
dividedly, of three conjoined suns shining with a united light, 
and of God contemplated as one when we think of what is com¬ 
mon to the hypostases and as three when we think of what 
distinguishes them.*® These embedded texts thus bring balance 
to a theologian who tends to stress the oneness over the three¬ 
ness. Moreover, they come to be doubly embedded because this 
whole section of the De Trinitate is included in the Damascene’s 

is the main thesis of Thunberg’s massive work. Microcosm and 

Mediator. 

i®Ps.-Cyril, De Trin. 10, 77.1144B = John of Damascus, Expositio fidei 
%~De fide orthodoxa 1.8, Bonifatius Kotter, ed. Die Schriften des Johannes 
von Damaskos, 5 vols. (Berlin, 1969-1988), 2:29. 

39.11, PG 36.345C-D; Or. 31.14, Gallay, Discours 27-31, pp. 302- 
304; Or. 40.41, PG 36.417B-C. 
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De fide orthodoxa 1.8. John also stresses identity of substance 
in God, but like his predecessors he also acknowledges the dis¬ 
tinct personhood of the three. Thus, he envisages two parallel 
causes of divine unity, the identity of essence and also the 
perichoresis in each other, which presupposes the significance 
of their threeness.*® Without this presupposition, their coin¬ 
herence would be meaningless and could add nothing to the 
identity of essence. 

Ps.-Cyril also speaks of a perichoresis in Christ which 
balances the incarnation of the Word and the deification of 
his humanity and in which each nature possesses the charac¬ 
teristics and titles of the other. Yet in an important passage 
that speaks of the event of the incarnation, he goes on to ex¬ 
plain how this mutual interpenetration is actually asymmetrical; 

But the interpenetration does not come to be from 
the flesh but from the Godhead, for it is impossible 
that the flesh should penetrate through the Godhead, 
but the divine nature, having once penetrated through 
the flesh, gave also to the flesh the ineffable penetra¬ 
tion toward (npdc;) itself, which is called union.®^ 

In this text, which I have translated perhaps too literally, 
“penetration” and “interpenetration” are all forms of iT£pix<b- 
pT]aiq and Tcepixcopsco. Here the mutual interpenetration is 
clearly to be understood in a dynamic sense since it describes 
an event in time. Notice that while it is asymmetrical and has 
its source in the divine nature, it is not exclusively one-sided. 
By penetrating into the human nature, the divine empowers it 
to penetrate into itself in return. This text can be compared 
with the passage from Maximus describing the deification of 
the saints as perichoresis toward (itpdc;) God, also caused 
by divine power. However, in both cases the use of the preposi¬ 
tion 'iTp6q rather than elq or kv may suggest that the penetra¬ 
tion of the created into the uncreated, however it occurs, cannot 
be an exhaustive permeation. On the other hand, Ps.-C)Til 

20See J. Bilz, Die Trinitatslehre des hi. Johannes von Damaskus (Pader- 
born, 1909), pp. 63-67. 

2iPs.-Cyril, De Trin. 24, PG 77.1165C-D = John of Damascus, Expos, 
fid. n^Fid. orth. 4.18, Kotter 2:214. 
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indicates elsewhere that in Christ the human nature is com¬ 
pletely permeated by the divine.** As we shall see, John of 
Damascus wrestles with the question of how to understand the 
perichoresis in Christ as mutual yet asymmetrical. 

4. Although the unity-in-diversity in the Trinity and in 
Christ are compared and contrasted already by Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, and Maximus uses the conceptual continuity between 
triadology and Christology as a major weapon against mono- 
physitism and monothelitism,*® John is the first to compare 
the modes of perichoresis in these two contexts explicitly.*^ 
He sums up his position in De fide contra Nestorianos 36: 

As in the Holy Trinity the three hypostases, through 
natural identity and coinherence in each other (^v 
dXXyjXaic; iiEpixcbpTiaiv), are and are called one 
God, so in our Lord Jesus Christ the two natures, 
through hypostatic identity and coinherence in each 
other {tv AXXi^Xaiq itepixcbpTiaiv), are one Son.** 

Notice that just as John speaks of two parallel causes of unity 
in God, he also speaks of two parallel causes of unity in Christ, 
namely the hypostatic union and the mutual indwelling of the 
natures in each other. In this he echoes the teaching of earlier 
fathers, such as Gregory Nazianzen.*® 

We have seen that historically, the term perichoresis was 
first applied to Christ and only later to the Trinity. Signif¬ 
icantly, however, this sequence is reversed within John’s 
thought.** For him the Trinitarian perichoresis has ontological 
and conceptual priority, and he understands the Christological 
perichoresis as following the same pattern. Accordingly, be- 

2*Z)e Trin. 22, PG 77.1161D-1164A, not included in De fide orthodoxa. 

28See Gregory, Ep, 101, and Maximus, Disputation with Pyrrhus. 

240n John’s use of *irEpixci)pT]oi(;, see literature cited above, plus Kjell 
Ove Nilsson, “ ‘Perichoresis* in St John of Damascus—An Incamational The¬ 
ology for our Time?’* in Hannu T. Kamppuri, ed. Xenia cscumenica. In 
honorem loannis Metropolitae Helsingiensis sexagenarii (Vammala, 1983), 
pp. 158-173. 

ssKotter 4:249. 

26See Portmann, p. 112, and Althaus, pp. 128-129. 

27See Basilius Studer, Die theologische Arbeitsweise des Johannes von 
Damciskus (Ettal, 1956), pp. Ii2f. 
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cause of the eternity of God he emphasizes the static aspect 
of perichoresis as a state of coinherence rather than a move¬ 
ment of interpenetration. The use of the preposition iv both 
for the Trinity and for Christ highlights this point. Elsewhere, 
like Ps.-Cyril, he also speaks of the Savior’s two natures as 
interpenetrating into (etc;) each other in the context of his 
history as incarnate. 

Moreover, the comparison to the Trinity leads John to 
envisage a symmetry in the perichoresis between divine and 
human in Christ, but in other contexts he also emphasizes their 
asymmetry. Because the incarnation unites eternal and tem¬ 
poral, infinite and finite, it necessarily involves paradox and 
perhaps also theological tension. Such fathers as Gregory, 
Maximus and John all stress the radical transcendence of the 
divine essence and its inaccessibility to created beings, but they 
also speak of a union by perichoresis between Christ’s divine 
and human natures as well as their energies. How, then, can 
the divine nature remain impassible and inaccessble to every¬ 
thing created but also unite with human nature in a relationship 
of mutual coinherence? Here we have perhaps reached a point 
where Byzantine theology resists complete systematization. 

In various ways, John struggles to reconcile both affirma¬ 
tions. Like Ps.-Cyril, he says that the perichoresis in Christ 
arises out of the divine nature. He seefo to show how it is 
both mutual and asymmetrical in the following text, among 
others; 

Although we say that the natures of the Lord coinhere 
in each other (irepixtnpetv iv (3cXXf|Xaiq), we 
know that this coinherence (ttepixcbpT^oiq) arises 
out of the divine nature. For this last pervades all 
things and penetrates (TcepixcopEi) as it wishes, but 
nothing pervades or penetrates through it. And it 
grants the flesh participation in its own splendors while 
rem ainin g impassible and without participating in the 
passions (or passivity) of the flesh. For, if the sun 
grants us participation in its own energies yet does 
not participate in ours, then how much more so the 
Lord and Creator of Ae sun?®* 

^9Expos. fid. Si=Fid. orth. 3.7, Kotter 2:126. 
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Here, concerned to preserve God’s impassibility, John appears 
to say that the divine indwelling in Christ’s human nature is 
equivalent to the Creator’s indwelling in creation as such. Such 
a reductionist understanding, which regards the Christological 
perichoresis as exclusively one-sided, risks emptying the in¬ 
carnation of meaning and content. Clearly, something more 
must be involved. 

However, this text does not express all of John’s think¬ 
ing on the subject. Elsewhere he stresses other aspects of 
Christ’s asymmetry, asserting that the Savior’s humanity is deified 
and shares the divine glory though his divinity is not “fleshed” 
and does not share human passions, and that the divinity uses 
the flesh as an instrument, but not vice versa. Yet he also says 
that the human nature remains unchanged by its deification and 
retains its own identity, properties, will and energy. Thus each 
nature is unchanged by the union, but each is present in the 
other and acts together with it. So as human, Christ acts in a 
way that is both human and divine, and as divine he acts in a 
way that is both divine and human. The two energies collaborate 
in all his works. This last point is essential soteriologically be¬ 
cause John believes that the Lord’s human sufferings and death 
are salvific and life-giving only because, in virtue of the hypo¬ 
static union, the divine energy is acting in them along with 
the human.®* To sum up, although the christological perichoresis 
is not wholly symmetrical, it cannot be exclusively one-sided. 


Conclusion. 

Despite its late appearance in the vocabulary of the 
fathers, perichoresis emerges as a key theological concept ex¬ 
pressing the conjunction of unity and distinction, stabili^ and 
dynamism, symmetry and asymmetry. It has three areas of 
application, each with different emphases and shades of mean¬ 
ing. (a) In the Trinity, symmetry is paramount, though a cer¬ 
tain asymmetry occurs in that the Father is the origin of the 
Son and the Spirit and thus also is the foundation of their 
mutual coinherence. In my opinion, the mutual indwelling of 

, ^^Contra Jacobitus 52, Kotter 4:127; Expos, fid. 59=Fid. orth. 3.15, 
Kotter 2:144-153; Expos, fid, 61=FW. orth. 3.17, Kotter 2:155-157. 
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the divine hypostases has great theological significance because 
it indicates that they give themselves to each other in love. 
Thus, in the eternal generation, the Father gives all that he 
is to the Son. In return, the Son gives all that he is to the 
Father, and the Holy Spirit, too, is united to the others in 
mutual self-giving. This relationship among the persons is an 
eternal rest in each other but also an eternal movement of love, 
though without change or process. Gregory Nazianzen suggests 
the existence of such a dynamism, which need not in any way 
compromise the eternity and impassibility of God.^* The con¬ 
cept of perichoresis, at once static and dynamic, thus expresses 
the fact that in the relations of origin which constitute the 
Trinity, the hypostases are truly personal and God is truly love. 

(b) In Christology, perichoresis names an essential as¬ 
pect of how the Savior’s two natures are truly united through 
the hypostatic union while each retains its distinctness. This 
union is what makes his human sufferings and death salvific. 
The dynamism of perichoresis is foremost when one thinks of 
the event and history of the incarnation and of the cooperation 
of the two natural energies in all of Christ’s works. However, 
this does not mean that in him divine and human became 
united gradually through a temporal process, as Peter 
Hiinermann has suggested.®* Once the incarnation has occurred 
it is complete, and so a state of coinherence is established in 
which the divine and human natures remain forever present in 
each other. Thus, there is symmetry within asymmetry. The 
perichoresis arises out of the divine nature as it pervades the 
human, yet through this divine action it becomes mutual. 

The indwelling of the human nature in the divine cannot 
be emptied of content despite God’s infinity and impassibility. 
What, then, does it signify? The omnipresent and all-powerful 
Christ to whom the Church prays has always been addressed as 
one who has shared our human experiences, sufferings and 
death. This appears to presuppose that after the ascension, he 
is always present and acting in the humanity he assumed hypo- 
statically as well as in his divinity. The fathers do not appear to 

^Or. 23.8, Mossay, p. 298; Or. 29.2, Gallay, Discours 27-31, p. 180; 
Or. 31.14, ibid., p. 302; Or. 42.15, PG 36.476B. 

3i“Gottes ^hn in der Zeit. Entwurf eines Begriffs,” in L. Scheffczyk, ed. 
Grundfragen der Christologie heute (Freiburg, 1975), pp. 114-140. 
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have questioned how this could be possible in light of human 
finitude. A Neo-Platonic belief that the human soul as intelligible 
transcends space and time may underlie this attitude,*® but, 
more fundamentally, perhaps it is an essential feature of faith 
in the incarnation. Perichoresis names this Jiffirmation of faith. 

(c) In regard to the created world, Maximus’ under¬ 
standing of perichoresis is particularly suggestive. He sees it 
first of all as a kind of interconnectedness and commingling 
among created things themselves. Added to this is the mutual 
indwelling of God and the saints, who, in an ever-active repose 
that is both static and dynamic, become identical to him in 
energy as far as is possible. By extension, life in the Kingdom 
can perhaps be envisaged as a mutual interchange of energies, 
i.e., of the free and conscious personal life and self-manifestation 
of all who participate in it. There is, in other words, a radical 
giving of one’s own being to God and to all other persons, as 
far as is possible, and a receiving of theirs in return. This 
perichoresis of love is the created likeness and manifestation of 
the Holy Trinity, and it ultimately extends through glorified 
angelic and human persons to include all varieties of created 
beings in a coinherence with God and with each other. 

Perichoresis, which genuinely unites while preserving dis¬ 
tinctness and enables mutuality and interchange of life itself 
among radically unequal levels of reality, thus stands at the 
heart of a Christian ontology of love. 


**See R. Arnou, ‘'Nestorianisme et Neoplatonisme. L’unit£ du Christ et 
I’unioa des ‘inteUigibles,’” Gregorianum 17 (1936) 116-131. 
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A.S. Khomiakov and Orthodox Ecclesiology* 


Joost van Rossum 


“When any one of us falls he 
falls alone; but no one is saved 
alone.. 

{The Church Is One, Chapter 9) 


Aleksei Stepanovich Khomiakov (1804-1860) belongs to 
those Russian theologians and thinkers whose writings mark 
a turning point in Orthodoox theology. They signal the end 
of an era which Fr Georges Florovs^ has characterized as 
the Western “pseudomorphosis” of Orthodox thought.^ The pur¬ 
pose of this article is to analyze in more detail those of the 
writings which deal particularly with the Church. 

Khomiakov was not a “professional” theologian: he was 
not a priest or a professor of a theological school. He spent most 
of his life administering his estate after he had served in the 
army. Yet he was one of those rare personalities who are talented 
in almost any area: he had technical skills, and he published 
numerous writings on philosophy, philology, literature and the¬ 
ology. On the other hand, he never managed to develop his 
philosophical and theological ideas in a systematic way. More¬ 
over he was more a master of the spoken word than a writer: 
he was the natural center of discussions held at the numerous 
meetings of the intelligentsia. Therefore his most important 
theological writings, which would have a lasting effect on Ortho¬ 
dox theology until the present day, are in fact occasional writ- 

♦Originally published in Dutch, Kerk en Theologie 40 (1989), 19-32, 

^Ways of Russian Theology^ Belmont, MA: Nordland, 1979, p. 85. 
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ings: short pamphlets, written in French and published abroad.* 
The censorship under the reactionary Tsar Nicholas I (1825- 
1855) prevented the leader of the “Slavophiles” from express¬ 
ing freely his theological and philosophical ideas. Any new and 
independent movement and thought was suspect. Khomiakov 
even considered the possibility of translating his first theological 
essay, The Church Is One, into Greek and publishing it as the 
edition of a recently discovered manuscript, written by an 
anonymous Church Father! It was published in Russian only 
after his death in 1864, preceded by a warning Foreword...® 

It is significant that he who inspired a revival of Orthodox 
ecclesiology was himself far from an “academic” theologian. 
The Church was for him an experience rather than an object 
of scholarly analysis. Such a vision of the Church and her 
nature could never be bom in the official theological academies 
of that time, where dogmatic theology was inspired by Latin 
scholasticism or German protestant theology rather than by the 
Fathers of the Church or the liturgical tradition. 

Khomiakov developed his reflections on the Church within 
a polemical context. His ecclesiology is a sharp attack on Western 
theology, which he regards as a unity. Thus he wrote that the 
Reformation is “only a continuation and a development of 
Romanism.” Both Reformation and “Romanism” are “products 
or rationalism.”^ This harsh criticism of Western Christianity 
can be explained from Khomiakov’s cultural background: the 
Slavophiles were critical towards Western culture, especially its 
“rationalism.”® However, we want to show in this article that 

2They have been collected in VEglise latine et le protestantisme au point 
de vue de VEglise d*Orient, Lausanne et Vevey, 1872 (repr. 1969). The 
Russian translation of these writings is to be found in A. S. Khomiakov, 
Polnoe sobranie sochineniU vol. II, Prague, 1867. 

^See Polnoe sobranie II, pp. 3-22. English tr. in W. J. Birkbeck, Russia 
and the English Church, London, 1985, pp. 193-222. 

^VEglise, pp. 59 and 64. Cf. p. 41: Protestantism is the “legitimate child 
of Romanism,” and p. 180: “The two sections of the Western Schism were 
only two forms of Protestantism ...” 

5It is important to note that “Slavophilism” is not to be seen simply as 
an “anti-Western” movement. The Slavophiles themselves were somehow in¬ 
fluenced by German philosophical ideas. Khomiakov, e.g., showed his appre¬ 
ciation for Schelling, though he himself cannot be called a “Schellingian.” 
Cf. Peter K. Christoff, An Introduction to Nineteenth-Century Russian Slavo¬ 
philism, vol. I: A. S. Xomjakov, The Hague, 1961, p. 123. 
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Khomiakov’s ecclesiology transcends the notions of “polemical” 
or “apologetical.” His critical remarks on Western Christianity 
were for him rather a means to express what he considered to 
be the essence or nature of the Church. 

The two major themes of Khomiakov’s ecclesiology are 
unity and freedom. If it is true that these two concepts belong 
to the essence of the Church, as Khomiakov said, the question 
arises whether they are not a contradiction in terms: if the 
Church is “one,” as the Creed says, because she is the Mystical 
Body of the One Christ, what about the spiritual freedom of 
the individual member of that Body? Is he truly “free” if he 
cannot believe and do whatever he wants? Khomiakov formu¬ 
lated the answer to these questions within a polemical context. 
He emphasized that the unity of the Church cannot be im¬ 
posed on her: “An imposed obedience means death.”® That is 
exactly what we see in “Romanism.” Therefore the unity of 
the Roman Church has to be called merely an “external” unity 
which is detrimental to her freedom. We notice exactly the op¬ 
posite in the Reformation. It leaves more room for the freedom 
of the individual Christian, but this freedom is detrimental to 
its unity. Therefore the freedom of the Reformation is merely 
an “external freedom”: “An exterior unity that rejects freedom 
and, as a result, is not real unity: such is Romanism. An ex¬ 
terior freedom that does not give unity and, as a result, is not 
real freedom: such is the Reformation.’”^ 

How does Khomiakov solve this dilemma? Or rather 
we should put the question as follows: what is the essence or 
nature of the Church, if it differs from both Romanism and 
the Reformation? Khomiakov did not consider the unity of 
the Church as a merely “numerical” unity, that is, as “the 
numerical sum of a certain quantity of individuals.”® His essay 
The Church Is One begins as follows: “The unity of the Church 
follows of necessity from the unity of God; for the Church is 
not a multitude of persons in their separate individuality, but 
a unity of the grace of God, living in a multitude of rational 
creatures, submitting themselves willingly to grace.”* The unity 

^UEglise, p. 228. 

WEglise, p. 287. 

WEglise, p. 118. 

^Polnoe sobranie H, p. 3; Birkbeck, op, cit.» p. 193. 
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of the Church cannot be otherwise than internal or “organic,” 
based on the charism of love: “The Church considers herself 
as an organic unity, which has as its living principle the 
divine grace of mutual love.”*® This unity is, though invisible, 
“true” and “absolute.”** The unity of the Church, based as it 
is on the “organic principle” of love, cannot be forced upon 
her from the outside or be to the detriment of freedom: “The 
unity of the Church was {always} a free one” (Khomiakov 
discusses here the changes which Romanism has undergone). 
“It was freedom itself in the harmonious expression of its inner 
agreement.”*® 

There is, therefore, no outward criterion of the Truth 
which could be put “above” the Church: Scripture, Pope or 
Council. Both Romanism and Protestantism recognize such an 
outward criterion which prescribes what the Church has to 
believe, and that is why they are not essentially different from 
each other. Khomiakov says to the Roman Catholics that the 
papal authority is imposed from the outside and that it changes 
the Church’s “members” into “subjects”: “The papal authority, 
which has replaced the universal infallibility, was a completely 
exterior authority. The Christian was no longer one of the 
members of the Church, but one of her subjects.”*® And he 
says to the Protestants that Scripture belongs to the Church 
and has been written within the Church: ‘The Sacred Scriptures 
have been edited by the whole Church; she makes them alive 
in the Tradition: or rather the two manifestations of the same 
Spirit are in fact one; the Scripture is written Tradition, and 
Tradition is living Scripture.”*® 

In order to understand Scripture one has to participate in 
the life of the Church. If one separates Scripture from the 
Church it becomes a dead letter: “One has to understand the 

^OL’Eglise, p. 118. 

^^The Church Is One: Polnoe sobraine II, p. 3; Birkbeck, op, cit,, p. 193. 

^^VEglise, p. 64. 

^WEglise, pp. 37f. 

^^UEglise, p. 45. Khomiakov lived in the beginning period of modem 
biblical criticism. According to him, scholarly and critical research of Scrip- 
ture cannot endanger the canonicity of a Scriptural text. For “canonicity” 
of a text does not depend on its “authenticity,” but on its acceptance by the 
Church. What matters is not the fact that a Gospel has been written by St 
John or St Mark, but by the Church: VEglise, pp. 166f., 23Iff., 280. 
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inner life of the Church in order to understand its relation to 
Sacred Scripture. If you isolate the individual and break the 
link which unites Christians in one living individuality (as 
German Protestantism has done), you have broken the link 
which unites Christians with Sacred Scripture; you have made 
that Book into a dead letter, an object which is completely 
exterior to the people, a history, a doctrine, a word without 
witness...”‘® Thus in the (true) Church, freedom and unity 
stand no longer in opposition to one another. In the Church 
“the interior and true unity is the product and manifestation 
of freedom.”*® It is a “unity, not based on a rationalistic science 
or an arbitrary convention, but on the moral law of mutual 
love and prayer, a unity where, in spite of the hierarchical 
graduation of sacramental functions, no one is enslaved, but 
where all equally are called to be participants and co-operators 
of the common work, in short a unity by the grace of God 
and not by a human institution; such is the unity of the 
Church.”” 

This inner unity of the Church remains invisible and can¬ 
not become perceptible in an objective and visible manner. That 
is why Khomiakov rejected the opposition between the “visible” 
and “invisible” Church: “The Church in her earthly mission 
is both visible and invisible.”*® In the language of another 
Russian religious philosopher, Nicholas Berdyaev, one could 
say that any “objectivation” of the (true) Church is impossible. 
Both thinkers emphasize that in the (true) Church there is 
a mysterious unity of experience that precedes any kind of 
dogmatizing and “institutionalizing.” Of course anyone is able 
to separate himself from that unity, that is to say to exclude 
himself from the Church or to “excommunicate” himself. That 
is exactly the meaning of the Sacrament of Penance, says 
Khomiakov. One is not “condemned” by some “external author¬ 
ity,” but one condemns oneself de facto. This sacrament is 
“wrongly understood” by the “Latins,” who made it a unique 

^'^L.Eglise, pp. 169f. 

if>L’Bglise, p. 301. 

^mid. 

^^L’Eglise, p. 273. Cf. p. 275; “Thus there is nothing more absurd than 
the supposition of an invisible Church (i.e. without manifestation), which 
is lost during the centuries . . 
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privilege of the hierarchy, while the Protestants, “who com¬ 
pletely ignored the mystery of the earthly or historical Church,” 
simply abolished it. The Church does not “condemn” those 
whom she excommunicates, but rather withdraws from those 
who freely separate themselves from her.*® 

Perhaps one wonders: what place does the individual 
have in the Church, according to Khomiakov? Can one say 
that the faith and teachings of Christian theologians always 
have been the same? Are there no theological differences in 
the tradition of the Church Fathers? Khomiakov had enough 
historical sense to realize that the official dogmas of the Church 
were formulated at the seven “Ecumenical Councils” after cen¬ 
turies of wearisome debates and conflicts. Yet Christian dogma, 
according to him, is not simply the final result of rational 
arguments and political conflicts. The Church has “known,” 
from the very beginning of her existence, the theological teach¬ 
ings which are implied in the dogmatic statements of the Ecu¬ 
menical Councils. She always has possessed the Truth, for her 
Head is Christ Himself who is the Truth. Only the expression 
and formulation of this Truth varies in the course of the ages, 
according to the intellectual and religious capacities of her in¬ 
dividual members, and the intellectual means they have at their 
disposal. The history of dogma, therefore, has to be seen as 
a gradual discovery by successive generations of the Truth 
which the Church has “known” already from the very beginning 
of her existence.®® 

No individual member of the Church has the fullness of 
the Truth. Khomiakov refers to St Gregory of Nyssa and 
Augustine: neither theologian has been condemned as a “her¬ 
etic,” though some of their teachings were not fully orthodox. 
Both theologians, though their theology was not perfect, con¬ 
tributed to the building up of the Church: “The fire of grace 
that is in the Church, purified their offering and only the 
useful materials have been used in building the edifice.”®* In 
this way anybody’s freedom to experience and express in¬ 
dividually the faith of the Church remains intact. Nobody is 
able to possess fully the Truth, except Christ, “in whom the 

^WEglise, pp. 271-274. 

^OL’Eglise, pp. 289ff. 

^WEglise, p. 297. 
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whole fullness of Deity dwells bodily,” and who is the incarnate 
Truth. That is why each theologian has to undergo the judgment 
of the Church, not in a servile manner (that would curtail his 
freedom), but as a result of his “humble freedom” in love, 
which is the characteristic of the true Christian. Only if this 
characteristic is lacking does the Church proclaim certain per¬ 
sons (who de facto have already cut themselves off from the 
Church) as “heretics.” In the Church man, who is by nature 
“Protestant,” that is to say, who is inclined to protest because 
of his pride and moral weakness, becomes truly “catholic.” for 
he forms part of the organic unity of the Church which is based 
on love or the charisma of the Holy Spirit.*® Outside of the 
Church there is only “belief’ (croyance), i.e. faith in the 
sense of “personal opinion.” In the Church this is changed 
into genuine “faith” (foi): “The crass and limited intellect, 
blinded by the vices of its perverse will, does not and can not 
see God. It is exterior to Him, just as evil, whose slaves it is 
£is exterior to Him}. Its ‘belief is only a logical opinion, and 
can never lead to ‘faith,’ though sometimes it usurps its name. 
‘Belief is changed into ‘faith’ by holiness, which gives an inner re¬ 
lation with God Himself through the grace of the life-giving Spirit, 
whose Gift it is.”** Outside the Church each theologoumenon 
remains incomplete. Only in the Church does it find its full¬ 
ness: “The partial insight which each Christian has in his own 
measure finds its fullness only in the organic opinion of all.”®^ 
Each theologian, though he be a scholar or a bishop, has to 
undergo the judgment of the Church. This judgment is not 
based on logical reasoning, but on an inner consciousness within 
the Church: “The freedom of the individual intelligence is not 
submissive, but its work undergoes the revision of the Church. 
The Church is the one who decides. And this decision is not 
the result of logical argumentation, but of an inner conscious¬ 
ness which comes from God. History shows that both ignorant 
people and scholars, guardians of the flock and shepherds of 
souls have been denied this inner consciousness.”*® 

^L’Eglise, pp. 299f., cf. p. 242. 

^L’EgHse, p. 241. 

^*L’Eglise. p. 228. 

^^VEglisCy p. 300. Cf. p. 290: “The intellectual freedom of the believer 
is not submitted to any exterior authority . . 
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Members of the Church can lose this inner consciousness 
or intuition from time to time: in the Arian controversy, for 
example, only a very small number of Christians remained 
Orthodox.®* But it can never completely disappear from the 
life of the Church, since the Church can never have been 
devoid of the Truth and her unity can never be broken. Even 
heresies cannot disrupt this “divine unity,”®’’ though each mem¬ 
ber of the Church is free to separate himself from the Church, 
i.e. to “excommunicate” himself. The unity of the Church 
is based on this consensus or intuition which exists within the 
Church, and not on some “external” criterion. Therefore, the 
idea of a “criterion” of the Truth of Christian dogma is alien 
to the Church. The “Ecumenical Councils” have been accepted 
as such by the Church only afterwards. Emperors, Patriarchs 
and Popes have approved the decisions of some “ecumenical” 
councils which later turned out to be “heretical.”®* Thus 
Khomiakov does not share the vision of the “conciliar move¬ 
ment” in the Western Church, according to which a council is 
not so much an expression of the Church’s faith as an authority 
“above” the Church. 

Khomiakov’s emphasis on freedom as characteristic of 
the essence of the Church does not lead to an underestimation 
of the hierarchical structure of the Church. He does not fail to 
appreciate the meaning of the Church’s ministry, as sometimes 
has been suggested by his opponents.®® It is obvious that any 
form of clericalism was alien to him. That is a phenomenon 
which, from his point of view, is inherent in Western Chris¬ 
tianity, both Roman and Reformed. The latter too divides the 

^UEglise, pp. 284f. 

^’^UEglise, p. 32, Thus it is actually incorrect to refer to the Early Church 
as the “not yet divided Church,” or the “undivided Church” (as is often done, 
even by Orthodox theologians): the Church has never been (and can never 
be) “divided” . . . 

28Khomiakov refers among others to Pope Liberius, who at the council 
of Sirmium in 358 approved the theology of the homoi-ousians: VEglise, 
pp. 6If., 282. See also John Meyendorff, “What Is an Ecumenical Council?” 
(Living Tradition, Crestwood, 1978, pp. 45-62); Basile Krivocheine, “L’autorite 
et rinfaillibilit6 des Conciles Oecumeniques,” Messager de VExarchat du 
Patriarche Russe en Europe Occidentale 85-88 (1974), 63-70. 

29As for the criticism of Khomiakov’s theology on the part of Russian 
theologians, see Bernhard Plank, Katholizitat und Sobornost, Wurzburg, 
1960, pp. 100-126. 
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Church into the “teaching Church” and the “receiving Church”: 
the priest has been replaced by the scholar.®® Khomiakov 
stresses that there cannot be a “teaching Church” (Ecclesia 
docens) within the true Church. Each member of the Church 
teaches the other members in his own way (e.g., the martyrs, 
by dying for the Truth) and learns from his fellow Christians, 
liomiakov quotes Innokenty Veniaminov, “the Apostle of the 
Aleuts”: “The Bishop is both teacher and disciple of his flock.”*‘ 
In the Church instruction is given not only by means of words, 
but also through life itself: “Teaching is done not only by means 
of words, but also through life as such. To admit no other in¬ 
struction but the logical argument is exactly what rationalism 
is. And that is made more obvious in the Papacy than in the 
Reformation.”*® 

On the other hand, Khomiakov writes that it is the task 
of the bishops to proclaim and explain the faith of the Church: 
“The right to proclaim the Church’s faith belongs properly 
to the bishops.”*® But no bishop can be infallible. Therefore, 
the Church as totality is the final judge of certain dogmatic 
questions: “When bishops disagree, the whole Church gives 
her final judgment in the last resort. It is impossible to admit 
that the episcopate could be unanimous in error, even by way 
of hypothesis.”** 

Khomiakov cannot imagine the Church without hierarchy: 
“It is impossible to abolish the episcopate, for it is the fullness 
of the ecclesiastical rights united in an individual.”** Through 
the ministry of the episcopate the Church is united with Christ 
and the Apostles. Therefore the bishops are given the privilege 
to make decisions in matters of doctrine and discipline, though 
the Church reserves to herself the right to judge if they are 
“faithful instruments of her faith and tradition.”*® Ultimately 
the Church in her totality is the guardian of the Tradition: such 
an understanding of the ministry of the Bishop is, of course, far 

^L’Eglise, p. 43. 

^WEglhe, p. 49. Cf. p. 54: “The Church does not recognize any other 
teaching Church than herself in her totality.” 

^^VEglise, p. 50. 

^L’Eglise, p. 283n. 

^Ibid. 

^^L’Eglise, p. 150. 

^L’Eglise, p. 151. 
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from any magical concept of the notion of “apostolic succession” 
(in the sense of a personal “power,” given through the “laying 
on of hands”). 


Sobornost 

Khomiakov’s ecclesiology can be summarized in one word 
that since his day has become a favorite term for Orthodox 
theologians: sobornost. Khomiakov himself, however, had not 
yet used the substantive (sobdrnost) in that significant sense 
which it would receive in Orthodox theology under his in¬ 
fluence. Only in his last theological essay, published in the 
year of his death (1860), did he discuss for the first time 
the meaning of the adjective, sobornyj.^'’ The root of this Slavonic 
word is “gathering” (sobirat). Applied to the Church it has 
to be understood, says Khomiakov, not in a local, but in a 
spiritual sense: the Church is a “gathering” of people, not 
necessarily bound to one particular place, who are one in 
spirit. The individual here is not absorbed in the masses, but 
his personal freedom remains intact. Thus the word sobornyj 
in the Slavonic Creed (“I believe in one, holy, sobornuyu and 
apostolic Church...”) contains the notion of “unity” insofar 
as it is opposed to “uniformity”: “unity in plurality” is the 
most adequate paraphrase.*® Thus understood, the adjective 
soborny expresses exactly that “inner” or “organic” unity 
of the Church of which we have spoken. This unity has no 
visible, “exterior” form but is invisible. The Greek word 
katholikos (composed of the words kata and holos) has, says 
Khomiakov, the same meaning. The Greek and the Slavonic 
words do not merely refer to the Church’s “universality” in a 
geographic sense, though they retain this meaning in Khom- 
akov’s works.*® Therefore they can be seen as the summary 

^'^L’Eglise, pp. 391-400. Cf. Nicholas V. Riasanovsky, “A. S. Khomiakov’s 
Religious Thought,” St VladimiYs Theological Quarterly 23 (1979), 87-100 
(p. 92, n. 15). 

^^VEglise, p. 398: “Sobor implies the idea of assembly, not necessarily 
at some particular place, but virtually existing without formal reunion. It is a 
unity in plurality.” 

39Cf. VEglise, p. 59: “The dogma of the universality and the holiness of 
the Church.” Khomiakov remarks that the translators of the Creed would have 
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of Khomiakov’s teaching of the Church-. “Kata often means 
according to (kata Loukan, kata Joannen: ‘according to Luke,’ 
‘according to John’). The Catholic Church is the Church that 
is according to all, or according to the unity of all, the Church 
of the free unanimity, the perfect unanimity; the Church where 
there are no more nationalities, neither Greeks nor barbarians, 
where there are no more differences of conditions, neither 
masters nor slaves; she is the Church prophesied in the Old 
Testament and realized in the New Testament; in short she 
is the Church as she is defined by St Paul.”^® 


Khomiakov’s legacy 

Though Khomiakov considered the Orthodox Church to 
be the true Church and identified “the Church” with the Ortho¬ 
dox Church, he was not uncritical of the Russian Orthodox 
Church of his time. Indeed, one might hardly expect that he 
who stressed the interior, organic and invisible unity of the 
Church and the freedom of her members would exalt in one 
or another way the exterior and visible institution of the 
Church. Thus he recognizes the fact that the principle of 
freedom has not always been put into practice by the Russian 
Church.^^ However, he also stressed that his theological writ¬ 
ings dealt with the concept of the Church as such—i.e., her 
essence—siad not with some accidental and historical distortions. 
He intended to point out that Roman Catholicism (and also 
the Reformation as its logical consequence) has changed the 
essence or nature of the Church; “Romanism . .. has been the 
first heresy against the dogma of the nature of the Church.’’*® 
What Khomiakov criticizes is the essence or nature of 
Western Christianity, and not merely some practices or in- 

chosen another word, e.g. vsemirnyj or vselenskyj, if the word katholikos has 
only the meaning of “universal” {VEglise, p. 397). 

^^VEglise, p. 398. 

^WEglise, p. 25In.: “I do not pretend to affirm that the freedom of the 
Church has never, in the Russian diocese at least, suffered any apparent harm 
in some respect.” Cf. Birkbeck, op, cit„ p. 127 (letter to the Anglican theo¬ 
logian William Palmer); VEglise, pp. 185f. See also Christoff, op. cii., pp. 
148ff. 

^VEglise, p. 217. 
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stitutions which form part of it. Clericalism is unavoidable in 
Western Christianity, he argues, because it necessarily goes 
together with a particular concept of the Church. In Orthodoxy 
we encounter the same phenomenon, but here it is an “accidental 
error of persons, and not of the Church”*^ Zernov writes that 
Khomiakov was outspoken in his criticism of the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church and of the failures and shortcomings of her leaders 
and members, because he himself was deeply rooted in the life 
of the Church.'^ Thanks to his mother, he had adhered to 
the Orthodox pattern of daily life since his early childhood. 
As an example of this, the fact can be mentioned that he 
strictly kept the rules of the Lenten fast, even while he was 
abroad. The Russian word tserkovnyj (“Church-minded”) 
exactly expresses Khomiakov’s attitude towards the Church. 
It was unusual ip the circles of the intelligentsia of his time. 
Indeed, Khomiakov’s own experience of the Church was the 
primary source of his ecclesiology.** 

Although, according to Khomiakov, the Orthodox Church 
is “the Church,” and not merely a branch of the Christian 
Tradition, he did not consider the rest of Christianity to be 
deprived of the Church and the Truth. There are “mysterious 
links” between the Church on earth and mankind: “The myste¬ 
rious links which unite the earthly Church with the rest of 
mankind have not been revealed to us: thus we do not have 
the right nor the desire to suppose a severe condemnation, 
which would contradict the divine goodness. On the contrary, 
the words of the Spirit of God in the Epistle of St Paul to 
the Romans, and in the narrative of the conversion of the cen¬ 
turion, permit us to have joyful expectations for all our brothers, 
whatever be the errors of their doctrines..It might seem 

^irkbeck, op. cit., p. 127 (letter to Palmer). 

^“He was never outside the Church; it was for him his true and only 
home”: Nicolas Zernov, Three Russian Prophets: Khomiakov, Dostoevsky, 
Soloviev, London, 1944, p. 51. 

^^Other sources are the patristic literature, in which he was well-read, 
and contemporary phDosophical and theological literature, particularly the 
work of Johann Adam Mohler, Die Einheit der Kirche: V. V. Zenkovsky, 
A History of Russian Philosophy, vol. I, London, 1953, pp. 183-186; Louis 
Bouyer, “La renaissance de Teccl^siologie russe,” in L'Eglise de Dieu, Paris: 
Cerf, 1970, pp. 164-168; Christoff, op. cit., p. 128, n, 14. 

^WEglise, p. 267. 
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paradoxical, but sometimes Khomiakov has been considered 
as one of the Orthodox pioneers of dialogue with the non- 
Orthodox."*^ Indeed, he has raised the most fundamental ques¬ 
tion that is needed for ecumenical dialogue: the problem of the 
essence of the Church. 

Khomiakov’s non-scholastic approach to this question 
marked the beginning of a new era in Orthodox theological 
tradition, after centuries of Western “pseudo-morphosis.” Some 
of his contemporaries considered him as a “modernist,” 
while others^® venerated him as a “Teacher of the Church.” 
His influence on later Orthodox theologians is undeniable. 
Nicholas Berdyaev, whose religious philosophy is centered 
around the theme of “freedom,” recognized that he owed 
much to Khomiakov, and he devoted a monograph to him.^® 
In his most important religious book. Freedom and the Spirit, 
he writes about the Church in a language reminiscent of 
Khomiakov: 

... Is a definition of the Church possible? It is im¬ 
possible to have a complete vision and understanding 
of the Church from outside. One cannot make a com¬ 
plete rational definition of the Church which can be 
grasped by our reason. One has to live in the Church. 

The Church can be “grasped” only through experi¬ 
ence. She is not an exterior reality which is forced on 
us. The outward appearance of the Church is not 
what she is in her deepest essence... The Church is 
“social” not in an exterior, but in an inner sense. The 
ecclesial experience is sobornost. And sobornost is an 
ontological characteristic of the Church ...®® 

^^Zemov, op. ciu, p. 68: “It was one of the greatest paradoxes of 
Khomiakov’s life that the man who attacked most bitterly the Western Chris¬ 
tians was at the same time the first Eastern theologian who felt a genuine 
concern for the Churches of the West and realized the grave sin of divisions.” 
Khomiakov’s son Dmitri called the theological writings of his father “pre¬ 
eminently irenical,” for “the best way of preparing union is to put the ques¬ 
tions in their depth and thus to remove all misunderstandings” (A. Gratieux, 
A. S. Khomiakov et le Mouvement Slavophile, vol. I, Paris, 1939, p. 147). 

48E.g., his disciple and friend Youri Samarin, in his Foreword to Khomia¬ 
kov’s theological works: Polnoe sobranie n. 

49Moscow, 1912 (Russian). A French translation has been published 
recently: Nicholas Berdiaev, Khomiakov, Lausanne: L’Age d’Homme, 1988. 

5®We quote from a Dutch translation (Vrijheid en Geest, The Hague, 
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However, Berdyaev’s ecclesiology does not show much 
interest in the liturgical and sacramental aspect of the Church, 
as he himself confesses in his spiritual autobiography.^ Khomi¬ 
akov’s religious experience, on the contrary, was deeply rooted 
in the liturgical life of the Church. Khomiakov’s (direct or in¬ 
direct) influence is more evident in theologians such as Nicholas 
Afanasiev (1893-1966), Alexander Schmemann (1921-1983), 
and the modem Greek theologian Metropolitan John (Ziziou- 
las). Afanasiev’s ecclesiology focuses on the Eucharist (“Eu¬ 
charistic Ecclesiology”) as the visible manifestation of the full¬ 
ness and unity of the Church: “Where a eucharistic assembly 
is held, there is the Church, because Christ is there. The 
Church cannot exist without a eucharistic assembly; and the 
eucharistic assembly manifests the fullness and unity of the 
Church.. .”** Likewise Khomiakov did not consider the Eu¬ 
charist merely as “one of the seven sacraments,” but he wrote 
that in the Eucharist “the spiritual unity of the Church finds 
its heavenly crown on earth.”*® Like Khomiakov, Afanasiev 
was opposed to any juridical concept of the Church and any 
kind of clericalism. In the Church “authority” and “power” 
cannot be based on a juridical principle, wrote Afanasiev (who 
taught Canon Law at St Sergius Theological Institute in Paris), 
but only on love, because that forms part of the essence of 
the Church.®^ Reading these pages of Afanasiev’s magisterial 
study, one is reminded of such passages as the following from 
Khomiakov’s writings: 

No, neither God nor Christ nor the Church are author¬ 
ity, i.e., something exterior. They are the Tmth: 
they are the life of the Christian, his inner life... 

n.d., pp. 357f.). There does exist an English version of this book, which is 
not at our disposal: Freedom and the Spirit, London: Geoffrey Bles, 1948 
(our quotation is to be found in chapter X, the beginning). 

51 N. Berdyaev, Essai d*autobiographie spirituelle, Paris, 1958, p. 215: 
“The sacramental and liturgical element was unimportant in the beginnings 
of my religious life.” Gn Berdyaev’s ecclesioolgy see Bernhard Schultze, Die 
Schau der Kirche bei Nikolai Berdjajew, Roma: Orientalia Christiana Analecta 
116, 1938. 

52Nicolas Afanassieff, VEglise du Saint-Esprit, Paris: Cerf, 1975, p. 196. 

^WEglise, p. 272. 

^^VEglise du Saint-Esprit, p. 369. Cf. ibid,: “In the Church, which is 
love, there exists only the power of love.” 
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Man does not find in the Church an 3 rthing alien to him. 

Here he finds himself again, no longer in the weak¬ 
ness of his spiritual isolation, but in the strength of 
his spiritual and intimate union with his brothers and 
his Savior... the mutual love of Christians in Jesus 
Christ; for this love is the Spirit of God.*® 

The writings of Afanasiev’s student and disciple, Alexander 
Schmemann, can be seen as a development of Khomiakov’s 
intuitions: in all his writings he does away with any juridical 
or rationalistic concept of the Church. His particular contribu¬ 
tion to Orthodox ecclesiology is his stress on the eschatological 
nature of the Church: it is hard to find a book or essay by 
him, in which he does not speak about the Church as the 
“epiphany” of the Kingdom of God on earth.*® 

In the studies of John Zizioulas we notice again the same 
vision or experience of the Church as in the theologians whom 
we have discussed above. For him as well, the unity of the 
Church is not due to an “external superimposed structure,”®^ 
but to the presence of Christ in the Eucharist. However, he 
criticizes Afanasiev’s eucharistic ecclesiology so far as it “leads 
to the priority of the local Church over the universal, to a 
kind of ‘Congregationalism.’ ”®® Therefore, there is no priority 
of the local Church, but a “simultaneity” of both local and 
universal.®® Zizioulas’ ecclesiology has to be seen as a develop¬ 
ment, rather than a correction, of Afanasiev’s insights, which 
found their first powerful expression (in Orthodox post-patristic 
theological literature) in the writings of Khomiakov. 

Khomiakov’s legacy in Orthodox ecclesiology can also be 
seen in the writings of the Romanian theologian Dumitru 
Staniloae: 

^^L’EgUse, pp. 40 and 116£. Cf. Nicolas Koulomzine, ‘X’Eccl&iologie 
eucharistique du pfere Nicolas Afanassiell,” La Liturgie: son sens, son esprit, 
sa mithode (Conferences Saint Serge, 1981), Roma: Edizioni liturgiche, 
1982, pp. 113-127 (p. 116): “Khomiakov certaWy has influenced Fr Nicholas 
Afanasiev in an indirect manner.” 

*®Khomiakov’s direct influence appears especially in Fr Schmemann’s 
article “Freedom in the Church,” Church, World, Mission, Crestwood, 1979, 
pp. 179-191. 

^Weing As Communion, Crestwood, 1985, p. 157. 

^Being As Communion, p. 133. 

mbid. 
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The Holy Spirit is Himself the principle of variety in 
unity, the principle of sobomic variety, that is, of 
unity in communion. He creates and sustains the whole 
organism in which individual parts are not suppressed 
but instead remain alive and active and find in fact 
the very condition of their life and growth.*® 

Thus it is not without exaggeration that Khomiakov— 
whose writings on the Church transcend the limits of mere 
polemics, and whose ecclesiological vision inspires Orthodox 
theologians until the present day—is considered to be a Doctor 
Ecclesiae: an authentic witness of the Tradition of the Church. 


^Theology and the Church, Crestwood, 1980, pp. 70f. 
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Marc Raeff, Russia Abroad: A Cultural History of the Russian 

Emigration, 1919-1939, Oxford University Press, New York- 

Oxford 1990, VIII + 239 pp. 

This volume is not simply another contribution to American 
immigration history. The author’s research does not touch upon the 
history of the successive waves of Slavic—or Jewish—immigrants 
from Eastern Europe who came to these shores, mainly for eco¬ 
nomic reasons and for permanent stay, before 1914, and are by 
now largely assimilated within American society. The title of the 
book “Russia Abroad” defines another topic and methodology. 
Following the Revolution of 1917 and the end of the civil war, “a 
Russian society found itself in exile and proceeded to organize itself 
in the expectation that its existence ‘beyond the borders’ of the 
homeland would be only temporary” (p. 3). Professor Raeff is, of 
course, fully aware that history knows other political “emigrations” 
—the French, following 1789, the Polish in the nineteenth century— 
but he also shows that none of them included, as the “great” 
Russian emigration, such a comprehensive and varied cross-section 
of society. None lasted as long as a group. None made as impressive 
contributions to human culture in general. The reader should be 
aware that Raeff’s is a brilliant piece of cultural, not social or 
political history, although an immense amount of social and political 
information has been used to write it. There are several comprehen¬ 
sive studies on the emigration by Russian Emigre authors, but this 
is the first time that a comprehensive book has been produced on 
the topic by a leading American historian of Russia. There is no 
doubt that Marc Raeff’s own family and educational background (in 
France) inspired him greatly in undertaking the job, but the ultimate 
result of a work by a scholar of his caliber will be a better under¬ 
standing of an important aspect of twentieth century cultural history. 

In spite of what one might think, “Russia Abroad,” i.e. the 
sum total of those people who not only recognized their Russian 
background, but deliberately planned a “returning home,” never 
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did represent great numbers: 863,000 in 1922, but only 45,000 in 
1937 (p. 203). And the author rightly acknowledges that today 
“Russia Abroad is no more” (p. 198), at least in the sense in which 
the concept was defined for the period 1919-1939. The major centers 
of “Russia Abroad” were Germany in the early twenties, and, 
definitely, France—essentially Paris—after 1925, with minor centers 
settling in Yugoslavia, the Baltic states and China (Kharbin). 

Using archives (particularly the Bakhmetev Archive at Colum¬ 
bia, and the Hoover Institution holdings), as well as the innumerable 
sources available in libraries, Raeff reviews the school systems 
created by emigres, their truly innumerable publications, and pays 
particular attention to emigre historiography. His pages on G. 
Florovsky and G. P. Fedotov (pp. 176-85) will be of particular 
interest to those of us who are connected with St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary. 

Chapter 5 deserves particular mention because its title itself raises 
a question. What is Russian culture? The answer given is that cul¬ 
ture is defined by its most significant representatives, and that “the 
diaspora made its most significant contribution to Western and 
world culture in the realms of literature, the arts and music, to the 
extent that it continued the creative impulses of the Silver Age” 
(p, 117). On the eve of the Revolution, the term designated a reac¬ 
tion against the positivism of the late nineteenth century, and a 
revival of religious and philosophical interest, expressed in poetry, 
art and philosophy. Of course, not all intellectuals and writers of the 
emigration belonged to this trend—Ivan Bunin, the only Nobel Prize 
winner among them, disliked Alexander Blok’s poetry—but generally 
speaking it represented in Russia a decisive challenge to totalitarian¬ 
ism. “Silver Age” people were many among the more than one 
hundred academics personally expelled by Lenin in 1922 (including 
N. Berdiaev, Fr. Sergius Bulgakov, N. Lossky, A. Bogolepov, and 
many others). It can be said that with them, Russian culture was 
forcibly and deliberately expelled from Russia by its new ruler. 

The book also includes a complete and fair chapter on the 
Church and religion, which is centered upon Paris. “It may be a 
common impulse for a group in exile,” Raeff writes, “to retain and 
reinforce the traditional role of its church. But it has not been 
common for emigres to modernize the social role and to activate 
the intellectual role of their church, as happened in Russia Abroad” 
(p. 155). “It remains to be seen,” he also asks, “whether this 
accomplishment can be brought back to the homeland. Some signs 
point to this very possibility” (Ibid.). The role of the leadership 
provided by Metropolitan Evlogii, who had been appointed head 
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of the emigre parishes by patriarch Tikhon (1921), and the 
achievements of St Sergius Theological Institute are rightly stressed. 
“As a result,” Raeff writes, “the Russian Church was no longer in 
the eyes of Western brethren, the somewhat primitive, ultracon¬ 
servative, self-centered and tradition-bound body” (p. 154). One 
could add that through the mediation of Russian emigr6 theologians, 
Orthodoxy as a whole was understood by many in its truly universal 
dimension. 

In a work of this magnitude, encompassing so many names and 
facts, some errors were inevitable, but I could find only minor ones. 
For instance, on p. 143 “N. Vladislavtsev” stands for N. Vysheslav¬ 
tsev, and Vladimir N. Lossky, the theologian, seems to be confused 
with his brother Boris, the medievalist (p. 225). On page 123, 
there is some inaccuracy in the description of church events: the 
Patriarch of Moscow was not “abolished,” but new elections were 
prevented by the Soviets in 1925; and metropolitan Evlogii went 
under Constantinople, not in 1927, but only in 1931. Also, in my 
opinion, the list of eminent Russians who made exceptional careers 
not within Russia Abroad, but in the countries where they lived 
(see such lists, pp. 24, 108-9), and even reached top international 
reputations in their fields, could be different and longer. I am thinking, 
for instance, of Andre Grabar (Christian art), George Ostrogorsky 
(Byzantine history), Theodosius Dobzhansky (genetics), Pitirim 
Sorokin (sociology), and others. 

However, the book was not meant simply to produce an ex¬ 
haustive catalogue of people and events. Its major merit is that it 
points to a still neglected cultural and intellectual achievement of 
this century, and establishes criteria and priorities for historical 
evaluation of that achievement, which is rapidly being discovered 
in the new Russia itself. It remains for all of us to see what use will 
be made of this discovery in defining the future of Russian culture. 

--John Meyendorff 


☆ 


Episkopou Chrysostomou (Gerasimos S. Zafeiris), Quo Vadis 
Helladike Orthodoxia? (Athens, 1988), 414 pp. N.P. 

The closing of the 20th century presents Christianity with 
tremendous challenges and major opportunities: challenges pro- 
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of the emigre parishes by patriarch Tikhon (1921), and the 
achievements of St Sergius Theological Institute are rightly stressed. 
“As a result,” Raeff writes, “the Russian Church was no longer in 
the eyes of Western brethren, the somewhat primitive, ultracon¬ 
servative, self-centered and tradition-bound body” (p. 154). One 
could add that through the mediation of Russian emigr6 theologians, 
Orthodoxy as a whole was understood by many in its truly universal 
dimension. 

In a work of this magnitude, encompassing so many names and 
facts, some errors were inevitable, but I could find only minor ones. 
For instance, on p. 143 “N. Vladislavtsev” stands for N. Vysheslav¬ 
tsev, and Vladimir N. Lossky, the theologian, seems to be confused 
with his brother Boris, the medievalist (p. 225). On page 123, 
there is some inaccuracy in the description of church events: the 
Patriarch of Moscow was not “abolished,” but new elections were 
prevented by the Soviets in 1925; and metropolitan Evlogii went 
under Constantinople, not in 1927, but only in 1931. Also, in my 
opinion, the list of eminent Russians who made exceptional careers 
not within Russia Abroad, but in the countries where they lived 
(see such lists, pp. 24, 108-9), and even reached top international 
reputations in their fields, could be different and longer. I am thinking, 
for instance, of Andre Grabar (Christian art), George Ostrogorsky 
(Byzantine history), Theodosius Dobzhansky (genetics), Pitirim 
Sorokin (sociology), and others. 

However, the book was not meant simply to produce an ex¬ 
haustive catalogue of people and events. Its major merit is that it 
points to a still neglected cultural and intellectual achievement of 
this century, and establishes criteria and priorities for historical 
evaluation of that achievement, which is rapidly being discovered 
in the new Russia itself. It remains for all of us to see what use will 
be made of this discovery in defining the future of Russian culture. 

--John Meyendorff 


☆ 


Episkopou Chrysostomou (Gerasimos S. Zafeiris), Quo Vadis 
Helladike Orthodoxia? (Athens, 1988), 414 pp. N.P. 

The closing of the 20th century presents Christianity with 
tremendous challenges and major opportunities: challenges pro- 
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yoked by the growth and influence of non-Christian religions; oppor¬ 
tunities for positive contributions because of the decline of material¬ 
istic and atheistic ideologies. Notwithstanding the magnificent ad¬ 
vances in medicine, physics, technology and other areas of human 
endeavor, humanity is groping for spiritual values. Many nations 
are going through a crisis of conscience, conducting self-criticism 
and self-evaluation. Greece is no exception. In the last twenty years 
in particular, Greek philosophers, theologians, sociologists, political 
scientists, and historians have engaged in numerous dialogues con¬ 
cerning the future of their nation. 

The author of the present probing and vibrating volume is one 
of the leading theologians and hierarchs of modern Greece who has 
participated in many national and ecumenical dialogues. A graduate 
in Orthodox theology, he spent several years in Western Europe and 
the United States, earning two doctorates and writing several 
important studies in New Testament exegesis and contemporary 
theological issues. He is the bishop (with the title of Metropolitan) 
of one of the most populous and problematic Dioceses of Greece. 

I have provided the above background in order to emphasize the 
crucial importance of the present book, authored by someone im¬ 
mersed in theological learning but also in pastoral experience. 

The central question he is addressing is: “Where are you 
going, Church of Greece?” He writes as an individual; he records 
personal visions; he criticizes the Administrative apparatus of the 
church; and he spares neither church officialdom nor state digni¬ 
taries. His concern is for the creation of a vigorous church, an 
Orthodox Christianity which can guide the Greek people and in¬ 
fluence the Greek state. He is neither polemical nor anti-state. He 
writes with a profound sense of urgency and a deep concern for the 
future of the nation. His pastoral concern is evident throughout. 

The Greek Orthodox church has for many centuries been 
identified with the state. But today it faces not a homogeneous 
nation of believers but a state which promotes secularization affect¬ 
ing several areas that had been under the influence of the church. 
Thus Metropolitan Chrysostomos addresses questions concerning 
church and state relations, national identity and education, public 
morality and personal ethics, tradition and innovation, science and 
religion, and several more contemporary issues. Some of these issues 
have become very acute in the last ten years or so. Calculated efforts 
were made by the socialist government to introduce measures detri¬ 
mental to the Christian Orthodox ethos and established tradition. 

Bishop Chrysostomos rightly believes that the church has a 
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place in every arena of life. The church is not of this world, but it 
cannot withdraw from the problems and the agonies of this world. 
He is critical of the apathy of churchmen but also of political 
manipulations. He calls upon the faithful and ecclesiastical leader¬ 
ship in particular to take a stand on issues affecting the values of 
the people and the future of the nation. 

This is one of the most vigorous voices against the secularizing 
and politicizing forces in modem Greece. In a way this is a prophetic 
voice, one which was raised several years before the collapse of 
Marxism in Eastern Europe. Even though he dramatizes the spiritual 
and moral decline, the social, political, educational, and economic 
crisis of the nation. Metropolitan Chrysostomos does not engage in 
jeremiads. He calls upon bishops, priests, clergy, and laity alike to 
revitalize the church and reverse current trends. He stresses that 
before the healthy forces of the church can move, it is necessary 
that they exercise self-criticism and engage in dialogue—a dialogue 
between the ecclesiastical leadership and the faithful, who are often 
overlooked by the Administrative establishment. The episcopate by 
itself is not the church, and necessary reforms should result from 
collective, synodic, but also homophonic effort. 

Even though the book was written for the faithful and the 
Episcopate of Greece, it is of pan-Orthodox importance. The Metro¬ 
politan’s recommendations for reactions against secularization, the 
measures he proposes for a reorganization of the diocesan districts, 
his call for a more active role of the laity in the issues confronting 
the church, and his appeal for a closer cooperation of clergy and 
laity, are of pan-Orthodox concern. 

Orthodox and non-Orthodox Christians will find the third part 
of the book, “Church and Modem World” (pp. 201-255), of par¬ 
ticular interest. We only hope that the author’s courageous voice 
finds an echo in the ears of as many Orthodox Christians as possible, 
and in the ears of every Orthodox bishop. 

— Demetrios /, Constantelos 


☆ 


Thomas F. O’Meara, Fundamentalism: A Catholic Perspective, 
New York: Paulist Press, 1990, 103 pp., $5,95 paper. 

Orthodox and Catholic Christians are sometimes subject to 
prejudice and prosyletism by fundamentalist Christians. Catholic 
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place in every arena of life. The church is not of this world, but it 
cannot withdraw from the problems and the agonies of this world. 
He is critical of the apathy of churchmen but also of political 
manipulations. He calls upon the faithful and ecclesiastical leader¬ 
ship in particular to take a stand on issues affecting the values of 
the people and the future of the nation. 

This is one of the most vigorous voices against the secularizing 
and politicizing forces in modem Greece. In a way this is a prophetic 
voice, one which was raised several years before the collapse of 
Marxism in Eastern Europe. Even though he dramatizes the spiritual 
and moral decline, the social, political, educational, and economic 
crisis of the nation. Metropolitan Chrysostomos does not engage in 
jeremiads. He calls upon bishops, priests, clergy, and laity alike to 
revitalize the church and reverse current trends. He stresses that 
before the healthy forces of the church can move, it is necessary 
that they exercise self-criticism and engage in dialogue—a dialogue 
between the ecclesiastical leadership and the faithful, who are often 
overlooked by the Administrative establishment. The episcopate by 
itself is not the church, and necessary reforms should result from 
collective, synodic, but also homophonic effort. 

Even though the book was written for the faithful and the 
Episcopate of Greece, it is of pan-Orthodox importance. The Metro¬ 
politan’s recommendations for reactions against secularization, the 
measures he proposes for a reorganization of the diocesan districts, 
his call for a more active role of the laity in the issues confronting 
the church, and his appeal for a closer cooperation of clergy and 
laity, are of pan-Orthodox concern. 

Orthodox and non-Orthodox Christians will find the third part 
of the book, “Church and Modem World” (pp. 201-255), of par¬ 
ticular interest. We only hope that the author’s courageous voice 
finds an echo in the ears of as many Orthodox Christians as possible, 
and in the ears of every Orthodox bishop. 

— Demetrios /, Constantelos 


☆ 


Thomas F. O’Meara, Fundamentalism: A Catholic Perspective, 
New York: Paulist Press, 1990, 103 pp., $5,95 paper. 

Orthodox and Catholic Christians are sometimes subject to 
prejudice and prosyletism by fundamentalist Christians. Catholic 
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immigrants especially from the Hispanic community are particularly 
sensitive to these inroads. This brief volume provides a useful 
resource for pastors and lay persons alike in exploring and under¬ 
standing this phenomenon so prevalent in American culture. 

The author, a Notre Dame Dominican theologian, takes a 
sympathetic critical view of the history and theological content of 
the fundamentalist Protestant movement. While many Orthodox 
and Catholic Christians may be clear on why they are different and 
that these other Christians may not be open to their faith and life, 
how they came to be and what their positive values are is often lost. 
The variety of points of view among conservative Protestant Chris¬ 
tians and their intellectual roots is sensitively treated. The differences 
between this form of Christianity, classical Protestant, and sacra¬ 
mental Orthodox and Catholic faith is simply but clearly developed. 

Sections on “Catholic fundamentalism” and false ecumenism 
are particularly important for the Orthodox and Catholic reader. As 
Father Meyendorff and Metropolitan Theodosius continually remind 
us, the Church is neither a sect nor a denomination. There are some 
Catholics—like a few Orthodox—that come to see their Church more 
as a sect, an ethnic enclave or a bastion against the modern world, 
rather than the rich heritage of the Fathers. O’Meara is very sensi¬ 
tive in spelling out how the orthodox catholic vision enriches what 
is judged to be an impoverished fundamentalism of Catholics. He 
also alerts Christians to the dangers of “reforming” movements 
that insert an alien fundamentalist spirituality into the Church, that 
would seek to turn back the clock, or to trivialize the Eucharistic 
spirituality and universal social responsibility central to Christian 
identity. Some Orthodox and Catholics are attracted to fundamental¬ 
ists because of shared political considerations. 

Catholics, like other Americans, are subject to the TV preach¬ 
ers and other fundamentalist influences, even those most virulently 
anti-Catholic. In a final part of the book, the author develops a very 
useful section on the Catholic perspective—which is a perspective 
of the orthodox Christian faith, and not of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He outlines the psychology of fundamentalism and its dan¬ 
gers for the Church. He surveys Roman Catholic critics of funda¬ 
mentalism: Raymond Brown, the US Bishops, Flannery O’Conner, 
and Richard McBrien, A final section on problematic liberalism 
and Catholic perspectives on grace, history, humor, and creation is 
particularly enlightening and instructive. 


^Brother Jeffrey Gros, FSC 
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The Living God: A Catechism, Translated from the French by Olga 
Dxmlop. Preface by Olivier Clement. Volumes 1 & 2. Crestwood, 
New York: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1989, XVI pp. + 
231 (volume 1); xiv-xxiii, 235-445 (volume 2); 15 illustra¬ 
tions, 13 musical examples (volume 1); 8 illustrations, 7 musi¬ 
cal examples (volume 2). Softbound. 2 volume set $24.95. 

The reader should not be misled into thinking that The Living 
God is some kind of simplistic Sunday School catechism; it is not. 
It is a magnificent, lavishly illustrated, major catechetical work 
developed by catechists and addressed first to all other catechists— 
and particularly to Orthodox Christians in the “Diaspora” who need 
to train themselves and their children in the Orthodox religion. But 
it can also be used by Catholics and Protestants who can find here 
a vision of the undivided church. More so, as Olivier Clement states 
in his Preface: “On a broader scale, it could also serve as a most 
useful introduction to life in Christ for many of our contemporaries, 
who even if they are well educated have only the most meager 
understanding of the ‘Judeo-Christian’ tradition” (p. xiv). 

The approach of this work has been described as ecclesial, i.e,, 
pertaining to all things about the Church as the assembly of those 
who are gathered in Christ. The book originated as the result of the 
common efforts and experiences of a number of teachers of cate¬ 
chism in several Orthodox parishes from Paris to Marseilles-all 
the authors being French, some of Russian origin, others Greek, 
and others converts. Father Cyril Argenti of the Greek parish of 
Marseilles is credited with being the driving force in this authentic 
communal effort that is marked by the rhythm of the Gospels. 
C16ment’s description of the contents of these two volumes states 
that “The present work . . . concerns basically the great period of 
fifty days which extends from the outpouring of Christ’s blood to 
the outpouring of the Spirit, the movement that leads us from the 
Paschal Mystery through the great blessing of Christ as He ascends 
to the right hand of the Father. These two outpourings are in fact 
one, for the God who becomes man as for the deified man. With 
the outpouring of (Christ’s blood, which foreshadows the holy 
eucharist, the dawn of the Spirit rises from the pierced side of the 
Crucified One” (p. x). This would underline the oft-repeated asser¬ 
tion that the Gospels are essentially recitations of the death and 
resurrection of the Lord, preceded by longer or shorter introduc¬ 
tions. The present “catechism” constitutes a reading of the Gospel 
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in the Church, a witness to the understanding and appreciation of 
the Gospel within the uninterrupted liturgical tradition of the Byzan¬ 
tine Church, a tradition that is extraordinarily rich theologically in 
the Eucharist and in its other services. 

The work at hand employs a dialogue between “seeker” and 
“sage” that endeavors to address the questioning adolescent or non¬ 
believing adult. Fundamentally though, this is a work that presup¬ 
poses a latent or acquired faith. Deepening rather than describing 
various approaches to faith is the ultimate concern of The Living 
God, 

The fifteen chapters of the first volume are concerned with the 
Nativity, the Baptism, the Transfiguration, the Teaching, the Cruci¬ 
fixion and the Resurrection of Jesus Christ the Lord. The second 
volume in its twenty-seven chapters is devoted to the Ascension, the 
Icon and Troparion of the Ascension, the Holy Spirit in the Old 
Testament, the Holy Spirit in the Gospels, the Anti-Pentecost, the 
Tower of Babel, the Pentecost, the Church, with the Mystery of the 
Divine Eucharist, its origin, institution, and meaning. This is fol¬ 
lowed by the Celebration of the Eucharist, the Mystery and Priest¬ 
hood of Christ and the Church, the Mystery of Chrismation, the 
Personal Pentecost of the Royal Priesthood of the Laity, the Ordin¬ 
ation of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons in the Priestly Ministry, the 
Sanctification of Marriage, Sickness and Healing of the Members of 
Christ’s Body, Conclusions, the First and Second Coming of the 
Lord, Expectation of the Second Coming, Vigilance, Signs Fore¬ 
telling the Second Coming, the End of the World and the Creation of 
the New World, the Resurrection of the Dead, Liturgical Time, Life 
in Death, the Last Judgment, Prayers for the Dead and the Com¬ 
munion of the Saints, the Falling Asleep of the Most Holy Theotokos, 
and the Heavenly Jerusalem. There is also a substantial appendix 
on Prayer. 

The Living God is a sophisticated catechetical work that will 
be of use and interest to catechists and their disciples. It is a theo¬ 
logically sound and Biblically based exposition of the Orthodox 
Christian faith than can be fruitfully used by all those with a genuine 
interest in the teachings of the Orthodox Church, vividly, authorita¬ 
tively, and attractively presented. We are grateful to St Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press for their farsightedness in making available in 
English this richly rewarding work. 


—John E. Rexine 
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Bishop Chrysostomos of Oreoi and the Reverend James 
Thornton, Love. A Fourth and Last Volume in the Series 
Themes in Orthodox Patristic Psychology. Brookline, Massa¬ 
chusetts: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1990, 70 pp. Paper- 
bound. $5.95. 

The present small volume is the culmination of a series that 
has included Humility (1983), Obedience (1984), and Repentance 
(1986), which, together with the present volume on Love, have 
served to show that the Desert Fathers and those Fathers joined to 
them by common experience possessed a psychology of man which 
touched on every aspect of the process of transformation by which 
enlightenment is accomplished. Through use of the Fathers and 
spiritual guidance Bishop Chrysostomos in the Introduction con¬ 
fesses that for him “human transformation, union with Christ, and 
divinization {theosis) are the fundamental goals of Christianity” 
(p. 11). Man cannot become God but can become “an icon of 
God, a created image of that in which he can participate by virtue 
of the Divine Energies... but which he can never be in terms of 
God’s Essence” (p. 12). Bishop Chrysostomos tries to show that 
the Fathers teach a path to transformation that is very much 
psychological in scope. So, each chapter of this little book contains 
passages from the Evergetinos (the standard Greek collection of 
sayings from the Desert Fathers) that have been translated into 
absolutely impeccable English that is clear and direct. After each 
collection of sayings, there is a brief commentary by the authors 
on “Love as Philia'' “Love as Agape'" and “Love as Eros." 

Philia is explained as the most concrete kind of love that a 
spiritually transformed individual feels and manifests. It is described 
as a spontaneous love that emanates from those who are not im¬ 
mersed in their own personal selves. Agape is a somewhat more 
abstract form of love which joins and unites individuals in a com¬ 
mon and mutual love. It is a higher form of love than philia. It is 
built on a foundation of love of one’s neighbor and concern for 
others, while still maintaining our own personalities and individual 
characters, in union with Christ. Love of ourselves reaches over to 
love of others and we satisfy ourselves by satisfying others. Agape 
is marked by unifying human beings and bringing them into a 
communal relationship, whereas eros, though not always used in 
this way by the Fathers, is a love associated with an internal im¬ 
pulse, a passion, used to express the highest form of spiritual love 
within the Godhead or the kind of love which unites God to man. 
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Theosis or divinization is located in the highest form of spiritual love 
{erds), “since the spiritually transformed man is not only loved by 
God, but, because of God’s love, is prompted to love God” (p. 62). 
The authors note that “The experience of the highest form of Chris¬ 
tian love, which leads to union with God and an ecstatic state of 
spiritual communion with Him, has no physical or material dimen¬ 
sions. It is an experience typically described by the Fathers in 
apophatic terms: as a union which no human sense of union can 
express or as an ineffable state” (p. 65). It is a love that not only 
transforms but lifts man above the temporal, the sexual, and the 
sensory to the supremely spiritual. 

By assisting the reader in interpreting the sayings of the Desert 
Fathers on the various kinds of love that they depict in their collec¬ 
tions, Bishop Chrysostomos and Father Thornton bring the reader 
back to the very roots of Christianity and inculcate in them the 
very essence of Orthodoxy. 

—John E. Rexine 


☆ 


Michael T. McKibben, Orthodox Christian Meetings (St. Ignatius 

of Antioch Press, 6665 Huntley Road, Suite K, Columbus, 

OH 43229), 1990. Paperback $9.95. 158 pp. 

As Orthodoxy becomes more firmly rooted in American soil, 
it is inevitable that it interacts with the American social milieu. It 
is in this interaction with the people and the culture that Orthodoxy 
has found the means to proclaim the Gospel “to the natives in their 
own tongue.” Speaking the language of any new culture goes beyond 
merely doing literal translations of texts. To proclaim the Gospel 
to a new nation always means understanding the connotations as 
well as the denotations of words, and comprehending thought pat¬ 
terns and values in addition to words. This is why Orthodox mis¬ 
sionary endeavors have stressed using the language of the native 
people and quickly establishing an indigenous leadership that can 
bridge the gap betvvreen God and the nations. Thus the Church is 
not only the bearer of Holy Tradition (the Divine Revelation), but 
also the ambassador and bridge builder to every tribe and nation 
on earth. From the beginning of Christianity there was interaction 
between the Jewish Christians and the HeUenic culture. This inter- 
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God, but, because of God’s love, is prompted to love God” (p. 62). 
The authors note that “The experience of the highest form of Chris¬ 
tian love, which leads to union with God and an ecstatic state of 
spiritual communion with Him, has no physical or material dimen¬ 
sions. It is an experience typically described by the Fathers in 
apophatic terms: as a union which no human sense of union can 
express or as an ineffable state” (p. 65). It is a love that not only 
transforms but lifts man above the temporal, the sexual, and the 
sensory to the supremely spiritual. 

By assisting the reader in interpreting the sayings of the Desert 
Fathers on the various kinds of love that they depict in their collec¬ 
tions, Bishop Chrysostomos and Father Thornton bring the reader 
back to the very roots of Christianity and inculcate in them the 
very essence of Orthodoxy. 

—John E. Rexine 
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Michael T. McKibben, Orthodox Christian Meetings (St. Ignatius 

of Antioch Press, 6665 Huntley Road, Suite K, Columbus, 

OH 43229), 1990. Paperback $9.95. 158 pp. 

As Orthodoxy becomes more firmly rooted in American soil, 
it is inevitable that it interacts with the American social milieu. It 
is in this interaction with the people and the culture that Orthodoxy 
has found the means to proclaim the Gospel “to the natives in their 
own tongue.” Speaking the language of any new culture goes beyond 
merely doing literal translations of texts. To proclaim the Gospel 
to a new nation always means understanding the connotations as 
well as the denotations of words, and comprehending thought pat¬ 
terns and values in addition to words. This is why Orthodox mis¬ 
sionary endeavors have stressed using the language of the native 
people and quickly establishing an indigenous leadership that can 
bridge the gap betvvreen God and the nations. Thus the Church is 
not only the bearer of Holy Tradition (the Divine Revelation), but 
also the ambassador and bridge builder to every tribe and nation 
on earth. From the beginning of Christianity there was interaction 
between the Jewish Christians and the HeUenic culture. This inter- 
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mingling of intercultural concepts and words has strengthened the 
Church by helping to clarify the Revelation which we have received 
from God. 

Now the Orthodox Church is again in the process of inter¬ 
acting with new cultures and another set of nations in the Americas. 
Yet again the Church is developing the means to proclaim the 
Gospel so that Americans of every variety can not only see and 
hear, but perceive and understand. 

It is this process by which Orthodoxy develops the tools to 
evangelize the Americas, that has brought forth the book Orthodox 
Christian Meetings, American culture is inseparably bound up with 
business and capitalism (“What’s good for General Motors is good 
for the United States.”) Americans are driven by their own sense 
of success, efficiency and ingenuity. For Orthodox to proclaim the 
Gospel here and now, we have to begin to comprehend the Amer¬ 
ican business mind (I did not say accept nor bless, just comprehend), 

Michael T. McEabben is president of a business management 
and consulting firm. He is also a devout Orthodox Christian who 
is part of the indigenous Orthodox leadership in America. He is 
not a clergyman, but his involvement in the Church has certainly 
made him a leader. He has been working to use his knowledge 
(spiritual gifts and talents) for the good of the Church. His book 
is the fruit of much labor and reflects intensive interaction between 
Orthodoxy and American life and culture. 

He has taken his acquired wisdom and applied it with theo¬ 
logical insight to the administrative structure of the Church. Ac¬ 
cepting the truth that the Church should reflect the life of the 
Holy Trinity, he has applied it to the daily administrative tasks of 
the Church. From this theological perspective he offers very prac¬ 
tical thoughts on how Orthodox meetings ought to be run. If 
nothing else, his work will open up an entirely new area of discus¬ 
sion in the Church: holy administration. The book is well documented 
with supporting statements from Scripture and the Fathers. It may 
offer Orthodoxy at every level from parish council meetings to the 
Administration of the central church a useful tool for helping us 
resolve our myriad administrative problems. 

I offer a few quotes from the book to show its theological 
insight as well as its very practical nature: 

To see our behavior in parish council meetings is to see 

the quality of our Orthodox Christian vision, (p iii) 
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My point is this: in the same way we Orthodox must in¬ 
terpret Holy Scriptures in the context of Holy Tradition, 
Church financial reports can only be interpreted by holding 
them up to the light of our Church’s vision and implemen¬ 
tation plans. Only then can a parish council begin to un¬ 
derstand God’s intentions for them and their finances. 

(p. 33) 

Make sure that the biggest chunls of your available meet¬ 
ing time are spent on the most important issues affecting 
the spiritual life of the Church, (p. 35) 

Legalistic application of Robert’s Rules, in my opinion, is 
stifling the articulation and implementation of Orthodox 
Christian vision in our parishes. We end by compromising 
our vision (the content) to work within a process not 
designed for our needs, (p. 82) 

Our parish government should be structured as an image, 
albeit imperfect, of the Holy Trinity... Our present parish 
structure is like driving a car with a dozen people at the 
steering wheel! (pp. 87-88) 

My contention is that money is not the problem in the 
Church’s life. The real problems in the life of the Church 
stem from lack of a true, articulated vision and/or solid 
implementation plans, (p. 88) 

We need to work just as bard at orchestrating godly meet¬ 
ings as we do at orchestrating beautiful, awe-inspiring 
liturgies. My prayer is tiiat Orthodox theology of the 
Kingdom will be just as evident in our meetings as it is in 
our litur^cal worship, (p. 103) 

Mike McKibben offers us the very positive hope that many of 
our problems in Orthodox Church administration can be solved. 

While not every Orthodox will want to read each chapter of 
the book, every Orthodox involved in church administration (from 
parish council to diocesan or central levels) will benefit from it. 

The book’s strength is that it goes beyond description of the 
current situation to offer practical solutions that we can begin to 
implement now. The book also contains a theological defense of 
its position and a historical analysis of how we got to where we are 
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in administration today, including the effects of Papism and the 
Reformation on church administration. By studying such key con¬ 
cepts as hierarchy and conciliarity, McKibben offers to us theological 
insight into a basic element of church life. 

— Fr Ted Bobosh 
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